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ALSO: ITALIAN, GERMAN, RUSSIAN or HEBREW if you prefer | 


Thanks to the miracle of long 
playing records, you can now 
lear to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may leam Italian or 
* German for the same low price. 
Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
33% RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You leam naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS: on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! } 


Why You Learn So Quickly 
This “Living Language” Way! 
(The reason this “Living Language’ method 


teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 
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The Educational Guild T-8 
P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Enclosed please find $9.95 for each “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Course checked. This is a saving 
of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 
am not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may 
return the entire course for full refund. Please 
send course checked. 


Check ([) FRENCH O SPANISH 
Important Here (ITALIAN (1) GERMAN 
C) RUSSIAN CO HEBREW 
Name. 
” (piease print) 
Address 


i City and Zone. State 


—— 9 ee 


a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would leam 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this ‘‘Liv- 
ing Language” method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 3- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the “Living Language” Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


FREE 
TRIP 
DIARY 


$1.50 VALUE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 days, we will send 
at no extra cost this handsome simulated leather gold 
embossed Trip Diary. The front section of the book 
gives such helpful information as Custom regulations, 
monetary conversion tables, time keeping at sea, time 
differences around the world, distances between major 
cities and other information of value to the traveler. 
The back section of this 180 page book contains space 
for a day by day account of your trip as well as space 
for names and addresses of new friends acquired in 
your travels. 


“Living Language” 
Course Includes 


adi urasARY 
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See These Remarkable 


Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you learn to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual ... and you're 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 

Learn strictly at your own convenience 
« » +» Whenever you have the opportunity. 
You learn when it suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 
Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
«.. but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own ‘‘Classmates"'! F 
You can learn by yourself—6r in the com- 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your “class” is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 
They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your. entire Course is on records, 
they “repeat” any words, phrases or even 
whole lessons~as often. as you want. 
This way you are sure to “‘get’’ every: 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
Course contains. 


Here’s All You Need to Learn to Speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


40 Lessons Recorded 
on 33% RPM L.P.’s— 
CONVERSATION 
MANUAL— 


COMMON USAGE 
DICTIONARY— 
Full $29.95 Value 
at TWO-THIRDS 
REDUCTION! 
You save $20.00 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
contained in 4 _ long-playing 
38314 RPM discs of unbreakable 
vinylite. You learn to speak 
a foreign language by listening 
to thousands of words and 
phrases. Records can be played 
over and over. 


Unique Companion Volumes 
The comprehensive Conversa- 
tion Manual you receive fé 
peats in print each recorded 
lesson—so that you constantly 
see the words and phrases you 


hear. And the Common Usage | 
Dictionary provides over 16,000 
words and phrases! 


The Fducationes Guild 
P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 


_ WHERE TO RETIRE 
ON A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of thousands of communities 

in the U.S. and its island territories only those places where living 

| costs are less, where the surroundings are pleasant, and where 

| nature and the community get together to guarantee a good time 

| from fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, or the like. The book 
meyer overlooks the fact that some people must get part-time or 
seasonal work to pad out their income. 


It covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America—from New 
England south to Florida, west to California and north to the Pacific 
|| Northwest. It includes both Hawaii and American Virgin Islands. 
Some people spend. hundreds of dollars trying to get information 
| like this by traveling around the country. Frequently they fail— 
there is just too much of America to explore! 

i 


| Where to Retire on a Small Income saves you from that danger. 
Yet the big NEW edition costs only $1.00. 


FABULOUS MEXICO 


WHERE EVERYTHING COSTS LESS 


The land of retirement and vacation bargains—that’s Mexico 
1 


{ 


; 
q 
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Where you can build a modern home for $4500 and an American retirement 
income looks like a fortune. It’s the land where your vacation money can 
bry double or more what it might back home—provided you know where to 
“xo for Mexico’s best values. 


“Norman Ford’s big book MEXICO—WHERE EVERYTHING COSTS 
LESS tells you exactly where to get all of this country’s best vacation and 
retirement values, where you can live like a prince on what you might just 
| get along on in the U. S.A. 


. Norman Ford knows Mexico from north to south, from east to west, and 
1 he takes you to vacation and retirement areas that iook more like the South 
| Seas than Tahiti itself; to whole sections of just perfect weather where it’s 
| like June all year round; plus resort after resort, towns, cities, spas and what 
| not else where you'll have a vacation to remember at a cost so low it could 
seem unbelievable. 


} 
| 
| 


. 
| 
: 
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If yon want a delightful retirement area with plenty of Americans around to 
| talk to, he leads you to all the principal retirement towns, as well as dozens 
of little known, perhaps even more delightful areas, where costs are way far 
down, there’s plenty to do and meeting people is easy. Always, he shows you 
modern, flower-bedecked hotels and inns that charge hardly half of what you 
: | might expect to spend in eyen such a land of vacation and retirement bargains 
“jas Mexico. 

| 
i) 
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There’s a great deal more besides: everything from exploring ancient 
| ‘pyramids as old as Egypt’s to finding fabulous hunting and fishing. If you 
might want to share in the high interest rates Mexican banks pay or to buy 
~ equally high-earning real estate or start a business, of your own, this detailed 
| guide to a fabulous land tells you what you musti do to start your money 
jearning so much more than in the U-S: 


MEXICO—WHERE EVERYTHING COSTS LESS opens up Mexico to 
| You. It’s a big book, yet it costs only $1.50. So send for yours today. 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


Do you know Rhee to find an island right near the U.S.—so nearly like 
Tahiti in appearance, beauty and color, even the natives say it was made from 
& rainbow? (And that costs here are so low you can not only reach it but also 
Stay awhile for hardly more than you’ll spend at a resort in the U.S.?) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain hideaways or its most 
z\ing surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to. spend awhile, the surroundings are pleasant, 

the climate well nigh perfect in such places as Mexico, the West Indies 
hs the world’s other low cost wonderlands? Or which is the one spot world 
‘travelers call the most beautiful place on earth;*where two can live in sheer 
\axury, with a retinue of servants, for only $175 a month? 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, a big new book with about 70 
vhotos and 4 maps proves that if you can afford a yacation in the U.S., the rest 
bi the world is closer than yon think. Author Norman D, Ford, honorary 
fice-president of the Globetrotters Club, shows that the American dollar is 
*espected all over the world and buys a lot more than you'd give it credit for, 
Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that you can live for months 
mend in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more than you’d spend for a 
‘eW months at home or if you’ve dreamed of taking time out for a real rest, 
his book shows how you can afford it. 


n any case, when it can cost as little as $24. 50 from the U.S. border to reach 

of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time you learned how much you 
‘an do on the money you’ye got. Send now for BARGAIN PARADISES OF 
(HE WORLD, Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 


OFF-THE-BEATEN PATH 


WHERE TO RETIRE OR VACATION 


AT WHAT LOOK LIKE PREWAR PRICES 


These Are America's Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really low cost 
Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the 
Southwest, California, the South and East, Canada—and a dozen other areas 
which the crowds have not yet discovered. 


Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as warm 
and sunny as Miami Beach’s he costs can be two-thirds less. Or that island 
that looks like Hawaii yet is 2,000 miles nearer (no expensive sea or air trip 
to get there). Or those many other low-cost exquisitely beautiful spots all 
over the United States and Canada which visitors in-a-hurry overlook (so costs 
are low and stay low). 


Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different kind of vacation or 
retirement paradise which you can afford—places as glamorous as far-off 
countries yet every one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 

e France’s only remaining outpost in this part of the world—completely surrounded by 
Canadian territory . .. or a village more Scottish than Scotland . . . or age-old 
Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S. where no one ever heard of nervous tension 
or the worries of modern day life. 

e Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always meet new people... . 
(but they never come by the thousands to raise prices or crowd you out). 

e That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almost endless round of 
barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgasbord dinners and a 
fine arts program. That southern island first discovered by millionaires who had all 
the world to roam in. . . and now their hideaways are open to anyone who knows 
where to find them, 

You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, of art 

colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where costs are low!), of 

areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on every side. Here are the 
real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman who’s had enough 
of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropics- -like islands, and 
dozens of other spots just about perfect for your retirement or vacation at 
some of the lowest prices you’ve heard of since the gone-forever prewar days. 

They’re all in the United States and Canada, and for good measure you also 

read about the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and Puerto 

Rico. 

Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to 
freedom from tension and a vacation or retirement you can really afford. 
About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 


AMERICA’S 50 BEST CITIES 
IN WHICH TO RETIRE 


Can you answer these questions about the U.S.A.? 


e Where are retirement costs lower than elsewhere in Florida cities? 

e¢ Which U.S. city provides two months of opera and concerts for $4.50? 
Where does a 10-acre retirement farm on the outskirts, operated with hired 
help, bring you all the income you need for retirement in comfort? 

¢ Which are America’s 4 best cities for retirement jobs? For full-time jobs? 
Which Florida west coast city offers the best jobs, the widest choice of openings, 
the highest wages? 

America’s 50 Best Cities in which to live, work and retire—Norman Ford’s 
huge new book—shows the retirement couple where living costs are less and 
there are more things to do every day of the year. You learn: 

—which are the 5 lowest cost retirement cities, where there’s 
warmth and sunshine all winter long. 

—which are the 7 best resort cities, where you can retire at modest cost 
and always meet new people. 


—which are the 5 best small cities, 
U.S. in which to live. 


—and if you’re too young to retire but want to live in a better climate, you 
even learn where you can find the best opportunities in Florida, California, 
Arizona, and elsewhere in the U.S. for someone with your talents. 


To get all the information in this book, you’d travel for months, perhaps 
years, and consult, as Norman Ford did, hundreds of government officials, 
real estate men, businessmen, and old-time residents. But this huge book of 
100,000 words costs only $2. 


plenty of 


which are the best cities in all the 
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Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 

2 Queen St., GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 

Pchavev enclosed! $i iio jivsthersectesactes (cash, check, or money order). Please 


send me the books I checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY 
MONEY IF I AM NOT SATISFIED. 
[] America’s 50 Best Cities—in which to live, work and retire. $2. 


(0 Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 
Fabulous Mexico—where everything costs less. 


$1.50. 


() Off-the-Beaten Path—these are America’s own Bargain 
Paradises. $2. 


() Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. 


(CD Special OFFER: All 5 books above ($8.00 value) for $6. | 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN SEPTEMBER 
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29-30. Square Dance Fest.........-....-.--baramie, Wyo 
29-Oct. 1. Sugar Cane Festival.........New Iberia, Lag 
30-Oct. 1. County Mineral Show.....Bakersfield, Calif. 
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From ‘sun-soaked pueblos to shaded swimming pools at lush resorts, today’s U.S. southwest 
provides sites to suit every traveler's taste. 
Color Photo Courtesy Trans World Airlines 


TRAVEL PREVIEW 


Come September you'll find Travet laden to the Plimsoll line with a cargo of informative 
ticles, foremost of which will be FREIGHTER TRAVEL, by an expert's expert in the field, Nor- 
jan D. Ford. You'll want to continue Robert Deardorff's popular STEP BY STEP series with one 
+ guides you THROUGH ANKARA, then pass on to a rousing report on little-known 
STHIOPIA, by Robert S. Kane, author of the recently-published book, Africa A to Z. Lovers 
of the unusual amidst the usual will want to read FESTIVE WEST VIRGINIA, and devotees of 
frankly unusual should star CANADA'S STRANGE GAME FARM. 


RECOMMEND 
A MEMBER 


If you have friends that you 
feel would benefit from the 
many services that the Na- 
tional Travel Club has to of- 
fer send us their names and 
we will forward a beautiful 
gold invitation to them in 
your name. 


Fill in the form below and 
be sure to include your own 
name so that they will know 
who recommended them. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 W. 57TH ST., 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Gentlemen— 
Please send invitations to the 
following: 
NAME 
STREET 
CITY STATE 


NAME 
STREET. 
CITY STATE 


NAME 
STREET. 
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NAME 
STREET. 
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Amateur Photo 


Contest Winners 
for August 


1 825.00 


TAIWAN 


Early morning on lake 
near Taichung, Taiwan, 
was snapped by John- 
son Wu of Taipei with 
Leica at f:11 for 1/100 
second, Kodak Plus-X 


film. 


2 815.00 


CALIFORNIA 


Scene looking across in- 
ner courtyard at Mission 
Inn, Riverside, Calif., 
was filmed by Jewel De- 
Soto of Richmond, Calif., 
with Ciroflex at f:11 for 
1/10 second. 


310.00 


LONDON 


«Westminster Abbey 
viewed through grill was 
photographed by Mrs. 
Holland Shields of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., with Rol- 
leiflex opening to f:11 
for 1/100 second. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00, Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, TraveL can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
Payment is retained by TraveL. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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Lightweight, Portable, Professional Quality 
ALL TRANSISTOR , a 
TAPE RECORDER 


\Amazingly Clear Tone and True 
fidelity, Use to Dictate, Record 
Car, Train or Plane 


e’ve checked this imported recorder 
‘igainst other transistor units costing up 
0 $200 and in our estimation, THIS 
‘jroved superior in every instance! 

st it yourself at our risk. If you 
n't fully agree with our findings, 
just return the unit to us for a full 
_ efund. 


|) Weighs only 37 ounces, measure 
(“xX 5% x 2%”, this unit can 
ae easily carried by its durable loop 

‘\andle, Flip open the hinged lid of 
he handsome, hi-impact, 2-tone plastic 


‘ind metal case and it’s ready to use. All Only 
ontrois—to jibes record, erat rewind, 
rd, volume, microphone and earphone are 
3 f sible, Features a powerful Daren eir- $39-95 
ult; built-in 2” x 3” permanent magnet speaker and am- 
lifer for plenty of power and full sound range reproduc- plus $2, pp. 
lon; records and plays up to 34 minutes with standard 3” & hdls. 


| bel available everywhere. Economical dual track head 

> cords on. upper half of tape—turn over and it records on lower half. 
lighly sensitive lapel microphone leaves hands free; special earphone for 
g ctvorine while recording; full power from one 9 volt. and 2 ordinary flash 
fatteries. 

| Complete with Microphone, Earphone. 2 Reels, Recording Tape, Bat- 
tries, Carrying Strap—$39.95 plus $2 pp. & hdlg. 


‘jooks a Hamburger in 2 Minutes ...aSteakin3.. .j 


with TRUE CHARCOAL FLAVOR 


Radiant Queen 
a Miracle Quartz Broiler 
No Flame—No Spatter 
No Mess f 


MAKES ECONOMY CUTS OF 
MEAT TASTE LIKE PRIME! 
Quartz cooking is revolu- 
tionary! Preserves and im- 
proves the flavor and ten- 
derness of meats and fro- 
zen yegetables. It cooks 
in less time—preserves 
inherent food values. Or- 
dinary broiler electric coils 
ténd to dry out foods, lose 

a_ sheet of 


SRE Sat uartz is almost as hard as 
i ast almost forever. 
ladiant Queen is CLEAN—HEALTHY—SPEEDY! 
liminates the mess, spatter and scrubbing of ordinary 
toilers—simply rinse cooking tray in hot water. = 

Ml the vitamins, minerals, and nutrients during cooking— 


susranteed by radiant quartz cooking with 
Jadiant Queen. Why pay for costly prime ieee 


Zoom Model 


Enjoy Outdoor Summer Evenings 
in Pest-Free Comfort with 


Here’s the newest, most effective, simplest device’ ever 
developed to keep a W-I-D-E 75 ft. x 75 ft. area absolutely 
free of every type of pesky night-flying insect. The miracle 
of the Spinsect lies in the Black Light Lure which almost 
magically attracts the insects . then speedily whisks 
them into an easily disposable, inexpensive plastic bag by 
cyclonic air force created by a high velocity fan . . . in- 
stantly clears an average entire yard or poolside area. The 
Spinsect’s exclusive revolving screen prevents insects from 
mashing. Stands but 14 inches high—weighs only 7% lbs. 
Lifetime sealed-in motor and hi-impact plastic housing. 
Installs easily by hanging on wall, fence, post or pipe. 
115V—uses less current than a 40 watt bulb. Complete 
with 20 Extra Disposable Bags. 


Guaranteed to Clear 75'x75' Area of ALL INSECTS 


Formerly $59.95 


our price $3995 


plus $2 pp & hdlig 


Here are some of the features: 


in and out at a feather touch. 


Camera 


$79-95 


Pistol Grip 
Detachable 


$G-95 


posure mistake! 
* 10 to 20 mm Zooming Range 
* Fast f/2 Zoom Lens 
% Speeds of 12, 16, 24, 32 and single frame 


much this adds to all your movie-taking. 
Detachable pistol grip is also available at $6.95. 


NOW—A QUALITY 8mm 


ZOOM MOVIE CAMERA 
AT A LOW PRICE! 


This complete, high-quality ZOOM camera has every feature you will 
find in the high-priced Zoom movie cameras. With it you can take pro- 
fessional calibre movies with those special ‘Hollywood effects.” 


% Easy-to-Operate Zoom Mechanism—A zooming knob glides the lens 


% Built-in ""Electric Eye'' Exposure Control—Photo cell activates a 
red needle which appears in viewfinder. Green indicator, also ap- 
pearing in viewfinder, is coupled to aperture control. Adjusting 
aperture control moves green indicator. Simply aligning needle 
and indicator ensures correct exposure. No chance for an ex- 


You get all this in a quality, guaranteed ZOOM MOVIE CAMERA at only 
$79.95! You'll be delighted at the new dimensions this give’ 
amazed at how easy it is to go from distant to close, close-up shots—at how 


your movies— 


Use coupon to order for breath-taking movies, easy to take—anywhere. 


tts of meat when economy cuts will taste 
ist as pood. Radiant Queen Quartz Broiler, 
214” i due 16” W x 1014” D— 


& Hdlg. 


$69.95 


jadiant Queen Rotisserie witn motor. Cooks 
jpast of 


eef up to 12 Ibs. Turkeys up to 


i igh— pl 3.50 
[aD CaAv anime CG amb. ete, 121” high. eee ae: 
LIGHTWEIGHT, 

STURDY 


3 Pc. 
LUGGAGE 
pp. pie st SET 


jere’s the same fine, lightweight luggage you see at the 


everythir 
regular c 


2 COCKTAIL 


jrtamt business people and celebrities whose occupations | handsome black; 


ep them constantly on the go. Colorful, casual, con- 
pient. Flight Light luggage marks you as a traveler with 
| important destination, Features attractive plaid pat- 
tm, sturdy wood frames, weatherproof water repellent lin- 
@s, firm-grip solid molded plastic handles, brass polished 
\rdware. Each piece has its own lock and key. The 3 pieces 
\st One inside the other and save loads of storage space. 
\S0 available in our brand new attractive ‘(Americana 
Yeed”’ in Charcoal Gray. Complete 3 Pc. Set—24” Week- 
(der-—21” Overnighter and 18” Quickie 


ghtweight, Space Saving, Rugged 


long. 


in each pack! 
CANNED HEAT 


; from hors d’oeuvres to main . 
coal just like your outdoor grill. . . 
same delicious flavor 


| seas 9 ar . jm- | guests. Set contains: 
eat alrports being used by seasoned global travelers, im e HIBACHIS of heavy 


2 PACKS COCKTAIL PICKS of genuine Bamboo. 100 picks 


BAG OF CHARCOAL-BRIQUETS. 

UWWUAU INSTRUCTION & RECIPE BROCHURE. And... 
attractive gift-box is actually ying 
that you can take your LUAU Hostess Set on picnics, to the 
beach—wherever you go 


A TERRIFIC VALUE! ONLY $7.95 


Give a Real 
HAWAIIAN 
LUAU With 
10-Piece 
LUAU 
HOSTESS 


SET 


From the Islands, where 
charcoal cookery has 
been developed to a fine 
art, comes the Luaut 
Use your Luau set for 
It burns 
lends the 
family and your 


shes. 


to delight your 


east iron, finished in 
wood handles 


. to safely start your fire quickly. 
the 


a sturdy carrying case so chick is hatched. 


struction book. Stands 6” tall, 
wide. Base converts to brooder ¢ 


NOW—WATCH 
“THE 
MIRACLE 
OF BIRTH" 


See the egg become a 
chick BEFORE YOUR 
VERY EYES! Eduea- 
tional, scientific, fas- 


cinating. “Chick Chick’’ Incubator lets you see 
the entire hatching process through the plastic 
dome window. Can be used with one or two eggs. 
Also hatches ducks, pheasants, quail, etc. Just 
plug into any electric outlet. Nothing else to do. 
High Impact plastic dome and base maintains 
proper heat and humidity. 


Complete unit includes 


I 


MACGREGOR Plaid 
LIGHT BAGS 


Genuine 
Leather 


$3.98 


Made 
ACGREGOR 
oof 
e Lana at ining 
our garments in any 
ther. Other features include 
‘stproof Zipper; Heavy Duty 
B ngs; Comfortable 
; Solid Molded Plastic 
u ; Brass Polished Hard- 
sre: Special Hooks for Hang- 
€ Cars, Trains or Planes. 


MEN'S MODEL—45” long—Holds 4 to 6 suits $'77-9S 


DIES’ MODEL—54” long—Holds 6 to 10 dresses $Y}-9S 
p Add 50¢ pp. & hdlg. for each item 


grain cowhide 


color. 


Monogrammed 


MONEY BELT 


Genuine top-grain 
cowhide belt will a 
any attire, while ‘‘secret’’ zippered inner 
pocket holds currency far from prying eyes. 
Conservatively fashioned 144” wide belt is 
clinched with a gleaming buckle sporting 
his 2 or 3 initials. Available in brown top- 


buckle ; black leather with a silvery rhodium 
buckle. Specify waist sizes 28 to 44 and 


// 


140 Marbledale Rd., 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Please rush me the following: 


i 
' 
Name or firm 
Address___. 
City. 


a handsome note to 


leather with gold-plated 


LLL 


Signature. _ 


lf 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER 


Alexander Sales Corp., Dept. T-861 


SSSSsssssssss::®: 


MI 


ULL LLL 


State 


— 


ERSEY, the dream island in the 
English Channel where the sea 
is as blue as a bachelor’s button 

and the milky Gulf Stream warms 
the wide, sandy, yellow beaches, is six 
miles across and ten miles long. The 
little isle is one of the most popular 
spots in Europe, with 490 miles of 
macadam roads crossing and criss- 
crossing the grassy meadows where 
the famous Jersey cow has had to 
move over to make room for the va- 
cationing boys and girls. Gasoline, 
French perfume, cigarettes and 
liquor are all tax-free. You can 
reach it by air from London or Paris 
in an hour, or by boat from the an- 
cient town of St. Malo in France or 
Weymouth in England. . .. In Afri- 
ca, the biggest selling cosmetics 
are skin whiteners. In Europe 
they all want skin darkeners on 
the beaches. . . . Youghal, County 
Cork, in Ireland with its old clock 
tower, narrow lanes, gray quays and 
warehouses was once the home of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and was used 
by John Huston for the film version 
of Moby Dick. ... Wales, with its 
spectacular gorges and magnifi- 
cent views, is a spot to visit in a 
motor car, even if you can’t pro- 
nounce the names of the towns 
you enter. Only a few years ago, you 
would have found hotels there with 
miserable beds, a lonely electric 
light hanging by a cord from the 
ceiling, and a cracked water jug in 
a corner. Today all is changed to 
bedrooms with baths, modern light- 
ing, even luxury. The George Bor- 
row Hotel at Ponterwyd in Wales is 
twelve miles east of Aberwyth. But 
who knows where that is? You'll get 
plenty of guidance, don’t worry. 
Eat the saddle of Welsh mutton and 
the native salmon. The price is a 
little over a dollar....In Spanish 
Morocco the ancient town of Melil- 
la, built on solid rock and reached 
from the mainland by an isthmus, 
was a flourishing port when Julius 
Caesar was teething. . . . Madagas- 
car, that romantic isle off the 
coast of Africa, is the home of the 
dog-headed man. Travelers tell of 
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a lemur, called an indris, which has 
recently been found there, a peace- 
ful animal living on berries and 
grass, and sleeping in trees. It has a 
black and white furred ape-like tor- 
so and a head like a dog. The old 
legend that the dog-headed man had 
a magic body from which spears 
bounced and returned to the sender 
is confirmed, because the indris 
catches a spear aimed at him in his 
monkey-like hands and hurls it 
straight back. ... When motoring in 
Europe nowadays you are only too 
well-guided by books, pamphlets 
and organizations which tell you 
where you will meet other Ameri- 
cans drinking martinis in their best 
clothes, and eating steak and _ ice- 
cream as if they had never left In- 
diana or Idaho. Disregard these 
publicized places and do as I did 
recently at Le Moulins on the 
Paris-Nice highway. I went to a 
local winery and. asked the boys 
hanging around the bar where to 
eat. They routed me to a spot which 
had been serving food since the 
Twelfth Century. I had excellent 
soup, roast chicken, fresh vegetables 
right out of the garden and newly 
picked strawberries in company 
with a friendly cat and several smil- 
ing, relaxed townies. You are gen- 
erally safe to get a good meal in 
France for about a dollar in these 
off-beat places, but you may not be 
so lucky in dear, old England.... 
Windsor Castle, traditional home of 
the British monarchs, has been shorn 
of an ugly wall erected in Queen Vic- 
toria’s time, and now has a beauti- 
ful greensward sloping down to the 
high street. The wall was demol- 
ished by students of the voluntary 
labor force of the National Trust, 
which improves the towns and 
countryside of Britain, preserves 
old landmarks, and removes eye- 
sores.... Continental beaches are 
so full of bikinis these days it’s im- 
possible to look a girl in the face. 
... The digging in London goes on. 
The latest discovery is a variety of 
Tudor footwear now on display in 
the London Museum....An Eng- 


ZI ROSA 


Florence, Italy 


own the narrow little via del _ 

Fossi in Florence, and not” 
_far from the statue of Glodoni, is — 
the gay little Zi Rosa, with red- : 
and-white-checked tablecloths, » 
all sorts of Italian pasta, and mer- — 
ry Florentine waiters who will 
make you a salad while you~ 
watch, and while the gypsy or-_ 
chestra of three comes and plays | 
at your table, and smiles. The | 
artistry with which the help can. 
peel oranges, sugar them and_ 
serve them is unsurpassed any-— 
where. The owner loves Ameri-— 
cans and likes to get them to stay : 
at the Villa Belvedere, which is) 
up near the David statue and 
overlooks Florence, and which he 
operates. The rooms are sunny, — 
the prices moderate. : 


lish writer is complaining that the 
Bahamas are now more American 
than they are British. Ninety per 
cent of the tourists being American 
it makes her feel an alien on British 
soil, she says. However, the Baha: 
mians aren't complaining. @ 


CUSTOMS CORNER | 


oT MANY hats in the world — 
N play such a significant role 
to the wearer as the anjisa (head- 
dress) of a kotomissie (Surinam 
Creole woman). Not only does 
each headdress have its own 
name, but it.also reveals the wear- 
er’s mood by the manner in which - 
it is worn. These communicative 
caps can be named to ridicule. 
somebody not liked by the wear- 
er, or in honor of a special occa- 
sion. If she is really “way out” 
she will wear the anjisa with a 
“don't care” attitude revealing 
contempt for her surroundings. — 
Kotomissies, with their unusual 
headdress, are an unusual attrac-— 
tion for the tourist to Surinam. — 
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BENELUX 


se 
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even Lisbon, Nice, Naples, Frankfort or Hamburg. Scandinavia lies along the 
conventional periphery of the European traveler’s itinerary. Too often, too, the 
UY YYY YY first-time Continental tourist overlooks the Benelux countries—Holland, Belgium, 


: $ y All the best | Luxembourg. Have you been to Amsterdam lately? Or Brussels, Bruges, the 


t/ 4) t/ ty ebete tes 


‘HOL 1 ‘AND Moselle Valley, The Hague? Did you know that Waterloo is nearby? There are 


as tightly together as tulips in the Springtime—and you won’t want to miss them. 


advantage of the discount—while you’re thinking about it. 
g' Mf & 


‘BELGIUM & LUXEMBOURG 1961 15. BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE > 
FODOR’S MODERN GUIDES $4.25 NETHERLANDS 


bar 


ut 


-HOLLAND 1961 
FODOR’S MODERN GUIDES $4.25 16, NAGEL’S GUIDE BOOK TO 


oe 


so many exciting aspects of these three fabulous little countries—surprises packed . 


You can prepare yourself for your next trip to Europe (and do a little dreaming 
on the side) by checking into a few of these special books about Benelux. Take 


by: He “Seholte:..c3) 5. eee on rs 


% HOLLAND! !.0c cence $5.00 

ALL THE BEST IN BELGIUM & 9, BELGIUM 

LUXEMBOURG by Edward Tudor......................... $4.50 17, NETHERLANDS : 

by Sydney Clark........00ccccccses $4.95 | by Doré Ogrizek.....c.cccccccceccuen $6.75 
10. BELGIUM, HOLLAND & LUXEM. 

ALL THE BEST IN HOLLAND BOURG (AUTOGUIDE) 18. LUXEMBOURG: LAND OF 

by Bydiseyy Clarke, mikikes.cccdecesssese3 $4.95 by Karl Baedeker...........00...0..00... $6.00 LEGENDS 


i by W. J. Taylor-Whitehead........ $2.50 
. THE NETHERLANDS ry: 11, GUIDE BOOK TO BELGIUM & 
by Sacheverell Sitwell.................. $4.50 LUXEMBOURG 19, NAGEL’S GUIDE BOOK TO SIX 


i bya Nagelbis, 4c Ae eeme. $4.50 LITTLE STATES OF EUROPE $6.00 
BELGIUM & LUXEMBOURG se 
er visser 400 12: BELGIUM 290, LUXEMBOURG-VIEWS 
i by Charles Dessart.................... $7.50 by. Cc Dessart:siee.scccccesos-cre.s eee $4.00 
MALL BOAT THROUGH 
13, BENELUX COUNTRIES 91,SAGA OF BRUSSELS 
aR eas $4.75 by Gunther F. Eyek....................... $1.25 by C. Dessart.........cccccceees 10,00 
DUTCH CUSTOMS y4, LOW COUNTRIES 22. THE LOW COUNTRIES 

i to sie noes heen eee $5.00 by Cornella Spencer...................... $2.50 by Editors of Holiday Magazine $1.00 


‘TRAVEL MAGAZINE INC. 50 WEST 57TH STREET, New York 19, New York, Dept. 861 


e send the books circled be- OTHER TITLES: 


gee LESS ba i acti ore Se Name of book Author Publisher List Price 
9 4 


ze for each book I have or- 


Name of book Author Publisher List Price 
ion he Ree GP xis 28 NAME i 
W213 2214s 52: 16 } ” 
a inaa ee fs Crys. - ZONE_ STAT Rae 


| eee é 


Pe) et 
ly ge Dae Beers 


\ Vi ron we think of Europe, our minds envision Paris, Rome, London, perhaps ee 
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From Tip to Top in FLO 


BY GEORGE BOURKE, Entertainment Editor, Miami 


Herald 


M Bay nt, 
i 

ip 

| 

fi 


OR THE STAR-EYED: a spell of bad 

weather or too many adoring 

teen-age fans should slow film- 
ing on Go Home, Pioneer, Elvis 
Presley will still be at Homasossa, 
north of Tampa, in August. Film 
started during July. Troy Donahue 
and other principals of Surfsede Six, 
the TV series, are also trying to 
wind up Miami Beach location 
work for next season’s releases... . 
Picture of another sort—a genuine 
El Greco—will stay fixed at Ring- 
ling State Museum at Sarasota. The 
painting St. Paul makes it two by 
that artist for the museum. The late 
John Ringling acquired Christ on 
the Cross back in 1928.... Jets are 
speeding up the plane schedules 
—hbut water travel hasn’t thrown 
in the sponge yet. Bahama Star 
and Florida are making regular 
crossings from Miami to Nassau 
and the Yarmouth is on a schedule 
of ten- and fifteen-day cruises to the 
Caribbean. Cost ranges from $54.00 
minimum—three-day trip to Nas- 
sau—to $265 for a ten-day cruise. ... 
And the Bimini Ex press—using fast 
cruisers—makes the trip from M1i- 
ami to that free-port and fishing 
area in two hours for $15.50 round- 
trip, Grand Bahamas port of West 
End being added to schedule this 
month.... Wentworth Museum in 
Pensacola has a fossiled manatee— 
sea cow—rib estimated to be about 
25,000,000 years old. It was un- 
earthed during dam construction at 
Chattahoochee, nearby. ... Florida 
has its own version of the straw- 
hat circuit—with the accent on 
the classical theater. Northern 
tangent is the joint project of the 
University of Florida State Theatre 
and Opera Guild and the Ringling 


JOIN CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


Sail aboard 151-ft. POLYNE- 
SIA (world’s largest staysail 
schooner) to Bimini, Berry 
Islands, Great Abaco, Grand 
Bahama, Nassau, Sailing, fish- 


ing, skindiving. 
10 Days of Adventure—$150 


WINDJAMMER CRUISES, INC. 


P.0. Box 1051-T 
Miami Beach 39, Fla. JE 2-3407 
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Museum of Art and is called the 
Osolo Festival after the theater in 
which it is presented. The ‘theater 
was originally built in Asolo, Italy, 
in 1798 and dismantled and moved 
to the Ringling museum in 1951. 
Repertory will include Sheridan’s 
The Rivals, Moliere’s The Ridicu- 
lous Ladies, Goldoni’s Servant of 
Two Masters and The Beggar’s 
Opera by John Gay. Southern tan- 
gent is a Shakespeare repertory 
sponsored by the University of Mi- 
ami Drama Department with show- 
ings in the university's Lowe Art 
Gallery. Repertory includes Romeo 
and Juliet, Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Taming of the Shrew and 
Richard the Third. Admission is 
low-scaled at $1.75, or four plays for 
$6.00. Festival ends August 7.... 
Arthur Fiedler, celebrating his 
32d anniversary as conductor of 
the Boston Pops concerts, will be 
guest conductor of the University 
of Miami Symphony’s own sum- 
mer pop concerts at Miami Beach 
Auditorium August 6, It will be 
his seventh season here. Final con- 
cert of the season, on August 13, 
will feature U. of M. Symphony’s 
own conductor, Fabian Sevitzky, 
with Maria Theresa Carillo, Cuban 
soprano, as guest soloist....Key 
West, which never misses an op- 
portunity to honor a VIP, has re- 


* named two streets Kennedy Drive 


and MaeMillan Drive. They were 
formerly 13th St. and 5th St., re- 
spectively. Kennedy Drive runs into 
Roosevelt Boulevard. Truman has 
an avenue and Eisenhower a drive 
in the same area. ... Don’t miss the 
turtle crawls if you visit Key West. 
There have been as many as 400 
turtles awaiting processing into 
soup and steaks there at one time 
in recent years.... Jensen Beach, 
about 40 miles north of Palm Beach, 
is annually visited by loggerhead 
and green turtles weighing from 
250 to 500 pounds during egg-laying 
time. Turtles and eggs are protected 
by law, with fines up to $500 for 


molestation. Visitors, however, may 
“adopt” a baby turtle on which an 
identifying number is placed before 
it marches off to sea after being 
hatched. Proceeds support the Mar- 
tin County Historical Museum. . . . 
It isn’t likely that you'll see any 
*““Mikasuki Spoken Here” signs 
in Dania Seminole Indian Reser- 
vation shops—but that is one of 
the two Indian dialects spoken by 
Florida’s 1,200 Seminoles. It is 
the one used by Seminoles of the 
Big Cypress Reservation and those 
living along Tamiami Trail west 
of Miami... . Tamiami Trail is one 
of the spots where the thrills of. air- 
boat riding may be had. Frog City, 
about fifteen miles out on Route 
21, is one hopping off place. Tariff 
is $1.25 a person.... If you want 
to be a skin diving expert— 
Maury Marine Salvage Co. in Mi- 
ami has tuition fees of $9.00 a 
lesson or $80.00 for a complete 
ten-session course. . . . Prefer skeet 
or trap shooting? Trail Glades 
Range, eighteen miles west of Mi- 
ami, is operated by the state. A half 
dozen private ranges are in the same 
neighborhood. . . . In west Broward 
County, near Fort Lauderdale, ai 
boats are used to skim the Ever 
glades “sea of grass” to the best 
fresh-water bass fishing. . . . Greater 
Miami area has summer grey- 
hound racing—with pari-mutuel 
betting—for the second season. 
This year’s meet is at the Holly- 
wood Kennel Club, an air-condi- 
tioned facility. Daytona and Pensa- 
cola also have the fleet canines in 
summer action... . Golfers can en- 
joy the Scot sport at considerable 
savings over winter costs in many 
parts of Florida this summer. For 
instance, The Rolling Hills Course 
near Davie has cut the winter greens 
fee of $7.50 to $4.00 a round for 
summer. Diplomat Country Club in 
‘Hollywood, which has charged as 
much as $10.00 a round, has a $2.50 
fee, with $1.50 for a night round of 
the par three, nine-hole course. # 
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Travel Crossroads Answers Will be Found on Page 66 


Horizontal 
Big downpour for newlyweds (2 
wds.) 
Mohammedan spirit 
This is a big thing for junior 
The safe side of the ship 
Biggest spouter in Italy 
Kind of start you get in a garden 
What the golden slippers felt 
when they were bad 
Traveling fanatics get this way 
at home 
Not so sweet bomb-bomb 
First meal in Scotland 
Egghead for new 
Famous runner for Budd Schul- 
berg 
What Mr, Lamb said to Mrs. 
Lamb 
How to get in anywhere 
What a wanderer wants to get 
Fourteen lines for a poet 
Rachel to her friends 
Where the big split-up in the 
modern world took place 
Kind of bath you'll get in Istan- 
bul 
This little pet needs a psychia- 
frist, it’s so mixed up 
How a miser will give you a 
drink 
Best smellers of the sea 
Not-sea foamy 
She used to be the toast of two 
Continents. 
Often brings an upsetting ex- 
perience for a traveler 
Mexican daddy 
Just our age 
A creedy thing 
Many a farmer has a soft spot 
here 
Posteard work 
You'll find him with Olga on 
the Volga 
This machine will shape things 
up 
Ancient Persia (2 wds.) 
Spot for a rah rah rah 
Full speed ahead 
Latest thing in the frog family 
Greenwich Village-on-the-Sea 
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Vertical 
A short night 
Things that are out of rooms for 
the night 
What Brigitte Bardot depends on 
for a living 
Banker’s delight 


Where the French use their 
motorcars 
These are always monkeying 


around in Africa 

What the people at the Queen’s 
luncheon were 

Pure Kashmir stock 

By the sea 

What the man who counted his 
calories got 

Oldest Salem 

Mr. Yale’s boy 

Lots more (abbr.) 

A song 

Grinding propositions 

What some people can’t be at 
the opera 

What “Ma Belle” in Paris be- 
came when she went to England 
People to whom you are polite 
though yawning 

Victorian peep show 

Eckberg not iceberg 

You'll find a sap here 


Grocery destroyer 


| What we all do for the U.S.A. 


abroad 

Total 

Snaky letter 

These were canned in Russia 
Roman babe 

A ball that hits home 

A sigh in Athens 


What a man is likely to be under 
Tito (2 wds.) 


This is Dunne in the movies 
Russian high flyer 

Egg-like 

This leads to a free way of life 
A Laurel wreath for this one 


American Slang: fashionable in 
France 

Do this in the good old simmer 
time 

This has gone to grass 

My Parisian friend 


YACHTING 


..:the exciting way 
to travel 


Want to explore the mysterious pyramids of Old 
Mexico? Or maybe you’d prefer sun-bathing 

Florida or relaxing beside some inviting stream? 
Perhaps you know a road somewhere you'd like 
to follow to the end. It’s all the same with an 
Airstream Land Yacht —a personal highway 
cruiser outfitted down to the smallest luxurious 
detail for limitless road voyaging . . . good beds, 
bathroom, hot and cold water, refrigeration, heat 
and light independent of outside sources wher- 
ever you go —for a night, a week, or a month. 
Airstream Land Yachting means real travel inde- 
pendence — no time-tables, tickets, packing. You 
just tow your Airstream lightly behind your car 
and follow your travel whims wherever they. 
urge you to go. Yes, it’s the exciting, better 
way to travel here or anywhere in the world. 


write for interesting free book/et 
“World At Your Doorstep” 


AIRSTREAM INC. 


80 CHURCH STREET, JACKSON CENTER, OHIO 
12804 E. FIRESTONE, SANTA FE SPRINGS 17, CALIF. 
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BROADWAY BILLINGS 


A FAR COUNTRY—Music Box, 239 W. 45th, CI 
6-4636. Henry Denker’s drama about Sigmund 
Freud’s early psychoanalysis development 
brings Sam Wanamaker back to Bway opposite 
Kim Stanley, with Steven Hill, Lili Darvas 
also in cast directed by Alfred Ryder. 


A TASTE OF HONEY—Booth, 222 W. 45th, 
CI 6-5969. Giv en exc ellent interpretations, 
Shelagh Delaney’s script proves a playwright’s 
power by turning what could be a tacky tale of 
drunks, desertion and misfit motherhood into a 
memorable mounting. Winner of Drama Critics 
Circle Award as best foreign play for 1960-61. 


ALL THE WAY HOME—Belasco, 111 W. 44th, 
JU 6-7950. James Agee’s Pulitzer Prize novel, 
A Death in the Family, dramatized by Tad 
Mosel, includes Lenka Peterson, Arthur Hill, 
Lillian Gish, Dorrit Kelton in cast. Winner 
of Pulitzer Prize, Drama Critics Circle Award 
as best American play for 1960-61. 


BYE BYE BIRDIE—Shubert, 225 W. 44th, CI 
6-5590. Gretchen Wyler, Gene Rayburn romp 
through Michael Stewart’s uproarious hit-wit 
seript about a rock’n’roll idol’s impact on 
sweet-faced adolescents for the wackiest, fun- 
niest musical comedy in many a moon-mad 
night. Winner of Tony Award as best musical 
for 1960-61. 


CAMELOT—Maijestic, 245 W. 44th, CI 6-0730. 
T. H. White’s tale of King Arthur’s days, 
The Once and Future King, becomes musical 
comedy creation of My Fair Lady team—Alan 
Jay Lerner handling book & lyrics, Frederick 
Loewe composing score—cast featuring Julie 
Andrews, Richard Burton, Roddy McDowall, 
M’el Dowd, Robert Goulet, Robert Coote. 

CARNIVAL—Imperial, 249 W. 45th, CO 5-2412. 
Gower Champion triumphs again with direc- 
torial, choreographic showmanship-shapeup of 
Lili delightfully staged, Anna Maria Alber- 
ghetti a wow as a waif with a traveling troupe, 
Jerry Orbach, James Mitchell, Kaye Ballard, 
Pierre Olaf plus hilarious puppets excellent 
aids in keeping this musical enchanting to all 
from 9 to 90. Winner of Drama Critics Circle 
Award as best musical of 1960-61. 


COME BLOW YOUR HORN—Brooks Atkinson, 
256 W. 47th, CI 5-1310. Hal March heads up 
Neil Simon’s comedy about a young man’s 
efforts to stay single. Natalie Ross, Warren 
Belinger among those involved. 


Despite some rocky passages 
through driftwood dialogue, Jones 
Beach summertime production of 
Paradise Island sails to success 
again as America’s outstanding 
outdoor extravaganza, sailing ships, 
hulas, hukilaus plus fireworks part 
of happy Hawaiian tale starring 
Elaine Malbin, nestled at right 
with Jack Washburn, show slated 
through Labor Day at top of $4.80. 


wanted | eee oR e | 
Men, women. Qualify for hundreds of fascinating, 
leisurely well-paid executive positions now open 
with luxurious Mofel-Resorts coast-to-coast. Pick 
your own location, climate! No age limit. Employ- 


ment assistance! Experience unnecessary. Learn 
at home, spare time. 


FREE! “Resort-Motel Opportunities” booklet Write- Dept. TH 
MOTEL MANAGERS TRAINING SCHOOL, 612 S Serrano, Los Angeles 5 


DONNYBROOK—46th St., 226 W. 46th, CI 6-4271. 
Maurice Walsh’s book, The Quiet Man, once 
filmed, is adapted as Bway musical by Robert 
McEnroe, tunes & lyrics supplied by Johnny 
Burke, with Eddie Foy, Jr., Art Lund, Susan 
Johnson, Presstopper: Closed. 


DO RE MI—St. James, 246 W. 44th, 
4664. Phil Silvers, Naney Walker, David Burns 
head cast of this musical comedy adapted by 
Garson Kanin from his novel about juke-box 
business, with music by Jules Styne. Vacations 
July 24 through Aug. 21. 


FIORELLO!—Broadway, 1681 Bway, CI 17-7992. 
Tom Bosley reincarnates N.Y.’s ex-Mayor La- 
Guardia perfectly yet evening’s efforts fail to 
win our vote—but daily newspaper critics 
raved. Winner of Drama Critics Circle Award 
as best musical for 1959-60, Pulitzer Prize, 
Tony Award. 


IRMA LA DOUCE—Plymouth, 236 W. 45th, CI 
6-9156. Balked by book, repetitious score, this 
French-tart tale is mere polished paucity, but 
Elizabeth Seal, show’s sole femme, uncorks 
ditty or dance in musical munificence. 


MARY, MARY—Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th, CI 
6-6380. Jean Kerr’s latest comedy stars Bar- 
bara Bel Geddes, Barry Nelson under Joseph 
Anthony’s direction, with sets by Oliver Smith, 
screen rights already owned by Warner Bros. 


MY FAIR LADY—Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 51st, 
PL 7-7064. Lerner and Loewe’s prize-winning 
version of Shaw’s Pygmalion is merely Amer- 
ica’s finest musical. 


THE SOUND OF MUSIC—Lunt-Fontanne, 205 
W. 46th, JU 6-5555. Enchantress Mary Martin, 
gifted guitarist Theodore Bikel, 7 superb but 
not syrupy children compose the pre-war sing- 
ing Trapp family in this virtually flawless 
production of high taste scored with loving 
dignity by Rodgers & Hammerstein. 


THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN—Winter 
Garden, 1634 Bway (at 50th), CI 5-4878. De- 
lightful Tammy Grimes merrily Cinderellavates 
herself from shack to high society in this total- 
ly engaging musical with well-integrated score 
by Meredith Willson—Miles White’s plume- 
hatted costumes a breath-gasp bonus for lovers 
of lavish styles. 


Jones Beach Keeps Summer Crown as 


TAuedee 


BY MALCOLM 


OFF-BROADWAY RUNS 


HEDDA GABLER—4th St., 83 HE. 4th. bet. 2nd, 
3rd Ave., AL 4-7954. Talented Anne “Meacham - 
heads this long-run revival of Ibsen’s drama, | 
translated by Michael Meyer. 


~ 
LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE—Players, 115 Me. | 
Dougal, AL 4-5076. This satiric musical is one 
of those happy Off-Broadway surprises: a real 
smash _ hit. 


THE AMERICAN DREAM—Cherry Lane, 38 
Commerce, CH 2-3951. Edward Albee’s one- | 
acter, in conjunction with The Death of Bessie 
Smith, swirls with symbolism but holds up | 
in its own right as farcical fun. 


THE FANTASTICKS—Sullivan | St. Playhouse, . 
181 Sullivan St., OR 4-3838. Merry moods plus — 
moving moments keep this imaginative musical | 
fantasy as brightly enjoyable as its own show- — 
ers of confetti. 


REIN CHECKS 


BASEBALL—Yankee Stadium, E. 161st at River 
Ave., CY 3-4300. N.Y. Yankees vs. Chicago 
July 25 (night), 26; Baltimore July 28 (n), 
29, 30 (doubleheader) ; Kansas City. Aug. 2 
(dh), 3 (n) ; Minnesota Aug. 4 (n), 5, 6 (dh) ; 
Los Angeles Aug. 8 (n), 9, 10; Chicago Aug. 
15 (n), 16, 17; Detroit Sept. 1 (n), 2, 3,; 
Washington Sept. 4 (dh), 5 (n), 6. 75¢-$3. 50. 


SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL—Free performances — 
every eve at 8:30 ex. Mon. at Wollman Memo- | 
rial Skating Rink in Central Park. Midsummer ° 
Night’s Dream July 31-Aug. 19, Richard Uf 
Aug. 28-Sept. 9. 


HORSE RACING—Aqueduct, Rockaway Blvd, in 
Queens, MI 1-4700. Daily ex. Sun. to July 29, 
resuming Aug. 28-Sept. 30. Post time 1:30 p.m. 
Grandstand $2.00, Clubhouse $5.00. | 


HARNESS RACING—Roosevelt Raceway in West- © 
bury, L.I., through July 31, nightly ex. Sun., 
post time 8:30 p.m. Grandstand $2.00, Club- | 
house $4.00. Races switch to Yonkers Raceway 
in Yonkers Aug. 1 through Sept. 28, same times, 
prices. 


"Paradise Island" 


McTEAR DAVIS 


RIENDS feel we automatically 
know everything possible con- 


cerning bus schedules in An- 
dorra or the price of a pension in 
Peru so, living up to the image, 
when someone making an early- 
morn departure sought a room near 
the airport we blithely escorted him 
» to the new Seaway Idlewild Hotel 
_ we thought we knew all about from 

_ reams of publicity. First off, a\dis- 
dainful clerk let two people cut in 
ahead and quickly did so with a 
third party—an airline captain— 
despite our friend’s protests. Then, 
completing the sign-in card, our 
_ friend was told in head-waiter tones 
| that the rate was $15.75 single, 
minimum, accent being the clerk’s. 
Wow, said our friend. We’d mean- 
while picked up a folder, casually 
asked for a rate sheet, got a stunned 
reaction, actually had to repeat the 
request three times—no exaggera- 
tion—before being told the Seaway 
doesn’t have a rate sheet. Unique ar- 
rangement. A second clerk, irked by 
our outrageous inquiry, angrily 
wrote the minimum rates on an- 
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other folder. Still no maximum. 
Must be nice to have a place near 
an airport where customers feel 
trapped from shelter in town—to 
which we took our friend. No won- 
der the nearby Intercontinental was 
full. . . . Those envying travelers 
with slave-wage suits from Hong 
Kong can now get the same made- 
to-measure fashions through James 
Lau, 175 5th Ave., for $55.00 to 
$69.00, with satisfaction guaran- 
teed and airmail delivery in three 
weeks from the Oriental bargain- 
basement city... . Travel Well- 
wishers note: Health Exposition 
muscles into the Coliseum Aug. 
18-27. .. . LOT, which translates 
Polish Airlines, has opened offices 
at 11 W. 42nd, first of the Red satel- 
lites to alight here.... Lew Arthur's 
New York Free For All is out in tts 
third edition, 50 pages of penniless 
pleasures available for $1.25 from 
Box 1, Stuyvesant Station, NYC 9. 
... Cuff note: Howard Johnson’s 
menus around here proclaim 28 
ice cream flavors, list 27, have less 
than half that actually on hand. 


New Program Taps Top’Asian Artists for U.S. Tours 


signposts 


... NYC’s Convention and Visitors 
Bureau is stepping up efforts to cope 
with travelers from overseas, has a 
multi-lingual staff to help at its In- 
formation Center on 42nd St. across 
from Grand Central, contacts with 
outside translators, now distributes 
literature in six languages... . Mag- 
azine Center, selling specialized 
periodicals of English-speaking 
lands on politics, science, etc., plans 
Sept. 5 opening at 255 7th Ave.—be- 
tween 24th, 25th Sts.... Museum of 
City of New York is conducting 
Walking Tours of Brooklyn 
Heights Sept. 10, Times Sq. on 
Sept. 24, uncovering, as ever, in- 
triguing and little-known facts, a 
eall to LE 4-1672 giving you add- 
ed details such as meeting places, 
departure times. .. . Anytime out- 
ings until Sept. 30 are available 
from Lincoln Transit Co., 625 8th 
Ave., from NYC to Atlantic City, 
$34.45 wrapping up transportation 
in air-conditioned buses, two nights 
at ocean-front hotel, sightseeing, 
boardwalk chair ride, Steel Pier 
entry, other extras. 


Asia Society has launched plan to 
bring such performers as Indrani, 
left, exponent of classical, regional 
dances of India, not only to New 
York but for broadened U.S. tour, 
also heralds forthcoming appear- 
ances of Ceylon National Dancers, 
other famed ethnic groups, stars. 


GREECE 
ASIA MINOR 
EGYPT 


These ancient and ever 
fascinating lands await 
your camera on a special 
Fall tour for photographers 
Write for brochure on 
this and other tours: 


THRU THE LENS TOURS 


P.O. Box 4128T No. Hollywood, Calif. 
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Now You Can Enjoy Benefits of 


Infra-Red Heat 
Pius Massage 


for FAST temporary relief of minor aches 


and pains often associated with — 


Arthritis e Cold Discomforts 
Rheumatism e Simple Headaches 
Sinusitis e Muscular Strains 
Lumbago and Sprains 
Backache e Stiff or Swollen 
Neuralgia Joints 

Neuritis e Tired Feet 


Muscular Aches (due to over-exertion or fatigue) 


Goes To Work Where It Hurts! 


Glowing Infra-Red heat rays penetrate deep down to flood 
painful areas with blissful warmth to soothe and relax the 
nerve centers that give you the feeling of pain, and ease 
misery out of your tired muscles. Just flick the dial for 4 


kinds 


of relief. Plug Infra-Massage unit into the wall socket 


and set the dial to either (1) high heat, (2) low heat, 
(3) massage, or (4) infra-red heat plus massage. It goes 


right 
at ho 


Please send me .. 


to work where it hurts for speedy relief day or night, 


me or away. 


115 Volts AC. Complete with 
8 ft. UL cord, Easy instructions. 
Recommended By Doctors 


Handsomely boxed. 
Safe-Easy-Pleasant To Use 
Stimulates Local Circulation $ 95 
Helps Relieve Muscular Tension 
Exclusive Contour Shape For Maximum : 
Contact With Pain Areas—Extra Comfort, Too 
Weighs Only a Few Ounces—Carry Anywhere 
Scientifically Engineered For Many Years of Use 
Tax Deductible When Purchased for Medical Care 


Only 


FALCON 


50 W. 57th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 


.... Infra-Massage HM-4 for only $9.95 each. 


name. 

(print clearly) 
address 
city zone state 


Add 25c for Postage & Handling. Sorry, No C.0.D.’s. 
Good in the U.S.A. only. 


READER’S CHOICE 
BY PAULINE CRITTENDEN | 


WANE CASUAL motorist speeding along Highway 54 
between Alamogordo and Tularosa, New Mexico, — 
probably never notices the gravelled road turning 

off to the east, marked La Luz. But the traveller with an | 

inquisitive mind, to whom every side road is a chal- | 
lenge anda temptation, will find at the end of that road: 

a little jewel of early New Mexico. Nestled in a setting — 

of giant poplars and cottonwoods, La Luz is as somno- — 

lent and restful as when it was founded a century ago — 
by Mexican settlers from beyond the San Andres Moun- 
tains. 

Perhaps La Luz today is even more peaceful than in 
those early years. The crumbling remains of the adobe- 
walled plaza and the foot-thick walls of tile-roofed 
houses could tell many a tale of violence and bloodshed, 
of men who talked big and backed their boasts with — 
guns. There was John Good, the high-handed, arrogant 
cattleman who had left Texas under somewhat forcible 
persuasion from neighbors, and for a time held sway 
as High Potentate of La Luz. Some of the villagers say 
that La Claridad, the beautifully landscaped home on 
the town’s southern edge, is Good’s original mansion. - 

More probably it was built by Judge Hawkins, a later 
and less colorful resident, who also built La Luz Inn as 
a stage stop in the 1880's. With its eight bedrooms with 
private baths, it was an oasis of luxury to the stagecoach 
rider on the sun-baked alkali flats. Today, a caretaker 
for private owners oversees the old inn. 

Highlight of the year in modern La Luz is the August — 
fiesta. It was begun by the women of the village in 1952, 
to raise funds for a new building for the church of 
Nuestra Senora de La Luz. There is music for the lively — 
paso doble, which dark-eyed beauties and gallant cabal- 
leros dance in colorful native costumes of Old Mexico. — 
Children plead for just one more ride on the miniature 
Ferris wheel, and shriek with glee over their prizes when 
they break the pinanta. Climaxing the festivities, a 
queen is crowned to reign until the next year’s celebra- 
tion. 

The colorful buildings and old-world atmosphere of 
La Luz make it a mecca for artists. Since 1955, Theron 
Trombeau and his wife have conducted the Sleepy 
Burro Art School. The studio is located across the street 
from the Inn, in a century-old adobe with walls two feet 
thick. Visitors are always welcome. # 


If you would like to tell other TRaveLers and members 
of the National Travel Club about your favorite place, 
type out, double-spaced; some 400-500 words and send it — 
to Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, New York. Although none can be acknowl- 
edged or returned, TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreci- 
ation to the subscribers whose material is used. 
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By Rail: When autumn comes to the 
Colorado Rockies, the camping set 
begins to trickle back down: to town 
and travelers who prefer to slumber 
} on innersprings and sightsee from 
\ (a bus seat come into their own. 
Through September 9, the Rock-Is- 
land Lines will whisk you out of 
Chicago on the Rocky Mountain 
Rocket for eight days of rail coach 
_'and motor coach ambling through 
| the American Alps. For a total fare 
> of $152.20, these unescorted, leave- 
\ any-day explorations provide rail 
and bus transport, all meals in 
_ Colorado—including a chuck wagon 
Supper at a dude ranch—five nights 
in hotels and tours of Pike’s Peak, 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Estes 
| Park, the Continental Divide, 
Rocky Mountain National Park 
and many more. The weather will 
' be summery, but take a sweater so 
| you can wander out after dinner for 
_ some high-altitude stargazing. 

| By Air: After winging way across the 


are content with the Tokyo-Kyoto- 
| Osaka circuit, rather like visitors to 
| the U.S. “seeing” the country by a 
| quick tour of New York City, Wash- 
| ington, D.C., and Miami. Ask Mr. 
Foster Tours is asking you to dis- 
dain this regrettable practice and 
take an Inside Japan tour, which 
| for $1,198 sends you off for 23 es- 
corted days of viewing Tokyo, 
Kyoto and Osaka plus Karuizawa, 
-Takato, Inashi, Awaji Island, Nu- 
mazu, Matsuzaki, Et Cetera (which 
is rarely visited by foreigners) . De- 
) parture dates for this thorough tour 
) are August 12, September 15 and 
October 14. Japan Air Lines’ DC-8C 
} jetliners are available for the trans- 
) Pacific flight—the fare is part of the 
) all-inclusive tour price—and inside 
Japan you'll go by bus, boat and 
‘train. 
For added details, write TRaveEL. 


» Pacific, too many travelers to Japan” 


You Cau Influence Others 
‘With Your Thinking! 


IRY it some time. Concentrate 

intently upon another person 
seated in a room with you, without 
his noticing it. Observe him gradu- 
ally become restless and finally 
turn and look in your direction. 
Simple — yet it is a positive dem- 
onstration that thought generates 
a mental energy which can be pro- 
jected from your mind to the 
consciousness of another. Do you 
realize how much of your success 
and happiness in life depends upon 
your influencing others? Is it not 
important to you to have others 
understand your point of view — to 
be receptive to your proposals? 


Demonstrable Facts 


How many times have you wished 
there were some way you could im- 
press another favorably—get across 
to him or her your ideas? That 
thoughts can be transmitted, re- 
ceived and understood by others 
is now scientifically demonstrable. 
The tales of miraculous accomplish- 
ments of mind by the ancients are 
now known to be fact — not fable. 
The method whereby these things 
can be intentionally, not accidental- 
ly, accomplished has been a secret 
long cherished by the Rosicrucians 
—one of the schools of ancient wis- 
dom existing throughout the world. 
To thousands everywhere, for cen- 
turies, the Rosicrucians have pri- 


vately taught this nearly-lost art 
of the practical use of mind power. — 


This FREE Book Points 
Out the Way 


The Rosicrucians (not a religious 
organization) invite you to explore 
the powers of your mind. Their 
sensible, simple suggestions have 
caused intelligent men and women 
to soar to new heights of accom- 
plishment. They will show you how 
to use your natural forces and tal- 
ents to do things you now think are 
beyond your ability. Send today 
for your free copy of the fascinating 
book, “The Mastery of Life” which’ 
explains how you may receive this 
unique wisdom and benefit by its 
application to your daily affairs. 
Use the coupon below or simply 
write: Scribe N.F.B. 


The Rosicrucians 


(AMORC) 


SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 


Scribe N.F.B. 

The Rosicrucians, AMORC 

Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, Calif. 
Kindly send me a free copy of 

the book, “The Mastery of Life.” 

I am interested in learning how I 

may receive instructions about the 


full use of my natural powers. 


FIRST MUSIC FETE FOR 


ISRAEL 


HE ISRAELIS will stage their first 
De erntionsl music festival 
Aug. 26 to Sept. 18 with the glitter- 
ing array of performers you will find 
in this complete schedule: 


JERUSALEM 
Saturday, August 26 

Maureen Forrester. Contralto; Israel 
“Rinat” Choir; Conductor: Gary Ber- 
tini; Members of the Israel Philharmon- 
ic Orchestra under the direction of 
Darius Milhaud and Alexander Schnei- 
der. Paul Ben-Haim: Motet for Mixed 
Chorus: Sing, O Barren. 

George Frederick Handel: Aria from 
Concerto Grosso, Op. 6, No. 12 in B 
Minor for String Orchestra. Domenico 
Scarlatti: Salve Regina for Contralto 
and String Orchestra. 

Antonio Vivaldi: Concerto in E Ma- 
jor for Violin and String Orchestra // 
Riposo. 

Antonio Vivaldi: Sinfonia in B Minor 
for String Orchestra Al Santo Sepolcro. 

Johann Sebastian Bach: Have Mercy, 
Lord, On Me from St. Matthew Passion. 

Joseph Haydn: The Spirit’s Song. 
Darius Milhaud, Conducting: Bar Mitz- 
vah Israel (World Premiere), Cantata 
of the Initiation (1948-1961) for Mixed 
Choir and Chamber Orchestra. 


TEL-AVIV 
Sunday, August 27 
Aug. 26 Program Repeated. 


TEL-AVIV 
Monday, August 28 
Budapest String Quartet: Joseph 
Roisman, violin; Alexander Schneider, 
violin; Boris Kroyt, viola; Mischa 
Schneider, violoncello. 
First Beethoven Program: String 


Quartet in E- flat Major. Op. 127; String 
Quartet in F Major, Op. 18, No. 1; 
String Quartet in C Major, Op. 59, No.3. 


JERUSALEM 
Tuesday, August 29 
Budapest String Quartet: 
Artist: Eugene Istomin, piano. 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart: Quartet 
in G Minor for Piano and Strings. 
Claude Debussy: Quartet in G Minor 
for Strings, Op. 10. 
Antonin Dyorak: Quintet in A Major 
for Piano and Strings, Op. 81. 


Assisting 
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Tel Aviv's new auditorium will stage many performances of Israel's first music fete. 


TEL-AVIV 
Thursday, September 7 
Budapest String Quartet. 


TEL-AVIV 
Thursday, August 31 
Budapest String Quartet. Second 


Beethoven Program: String Quartet in 
B-flat Major. Op. 130; String Quartet in 
A Major, Op. 18, No. 5; String Quartet 
in F Major, Op. 59, No. 1. 


JERUSALEM 
Saturday, September 2 

Eugene Istomin. piano; Isaac Stern, 
violin; Leonard Rose, cello. Ludwig Von 
Beethoven: Trio No. 6 in E-flat Major, 
Op. 70, No. 2. Maurice Ravel: Trio in 
A Minor. Felix Mendelssohn: Trio 
No. 1 in D Minor, Op. 49. 


TEL-AVIV 
Saturday, September 2 

Budapest String Quartet. 

Third Beethoven Program: String 
Quartet in A Minor, Op. 132; String 
Quartet in E-flat Major, Op. 74; String 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 18, No. 4. 

TEL-AVIV 


Sunday, September 3 
Sept. 2 Program Repeated. 


TEL-AVIV 
Monday, September 4 
Budapest String Quartet. 


Fourth Beethoven Program: String 
Quartet in F Minor, Op. 95: String 


Quartet in D Major, Op. 18, No. 3; 
String Quartet in F Major, Op. 135; 
String Quartet in G Major, Op. 18, No. 2. 


EIN GEV 
Wednesday. September 6 
Sept. 2 Program Repeated. 


HAIFA 
Thursday, September 7 

Eugene Istomin, piano; Isaac Stern, 
violin; Leonard Rose. cello. 

Johannes Brahms: Trio No. 2 in C 
Major, Op. 87. 

Ludwig Van Beethoven: 
Major, Op. 70, No. 1. 

Franz Schubert: Trio in B-flat Major, 
Op. 99. 


Trio int D 


for Strings. Op. 163 (posth.) 


Fifth Beethoven Program: String 
Quartet in C-sharp Minor. Op. -131;. 
String Quartet in B-flat Major; Op. 18, 
No. 6; String Quartet in E Minor, Op. 
59, No. 2. 


CAESAREA 
Saturday, September 9 
Eugene Istomin, piano; Isaac Stern. 
violin; Leonard Rose, cello. 
Ludwig Van Beethoven: Trio No. 6 
in E-flat Major, Op. 70, No. 2. 
Maurice Ravel: Trio in A-Minor. 
Felix Mendelssohn: Trio No. 1 in 
D Minor, Op. 49. 


JERUSALEM 
Saturday, September 9 

Rudolf Serkin, piano; Members of the 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra under 
the direction of Alexander Schneider. 

Mozart Program: March in D Major 
for Orchestra, K. 335; Concerto in A 
Major for Piano and Orchestra, K. 414; 
Six Dances for Orchestra, K. 571; Prel- 
ude and Fugue in F Minor for Strings. 
K. 404 (Mozart-Bach) ; Concerto in D 
Minor for Piano.and Orchestra, K. 466. 


TEL-AVIV 
Tuesday, September 12 
Sept. 9 Program Repeated. 


JERUSALEM 
Wednesday, September 13 . 
Budapest String Quartet; Rudolf Ser 
kin, piano; Pablo Casals, cello. 
Robert Schumann: Quintet in E-ilat 
major for Piano and Strings. Op. 44. 
Ludwig Van Beethoven: Sonata in D 
Major for Cello and Piano, Op. 102. ; 
Franz Schubert: Quintet in C Major 


TEL-AVIV 
Thursday, September 14 
Sept. 7 Program Repeated. 
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continued on page 66 
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BAHAMAS 


By J. Lowell Smith 


FTER eleven busy years of selling 

and promoting the Bahama 
S Islands as a glamorous, for- 
_ eign-flavored resort colony, V. E. 
_ (Vic) Chenea encountered the 
_ shock of a lifetime the other day. He 
| Was getting into his sedan in down- 
) ‘town Miami when a_ traveling 
couple passed by, noting a Nassau 
| license plate on the front of the car. 
| Showing quick interest, they in- 


| sau?” Chenea about flipped. The 
| “Bahamian capital lies 185 miles 
~across the Atlantic and Gulf Stream 
from Miami. You fly or you go by 
cruise ship. “Imagine!”’ commented 
‘the hard- -driving general sales man- 
ager, “People think you can get 
there by car—after all we've been 
telling them year after year.” 

_ There’s a new sport blossoming in 
the islands—something called 
Paradise Tennis. Introducing it at 
‘his plush cultural center overlook- 
‘ing Paradise Beach is Huntington 
‘Hartford, ably assisted by such net 
greats as Jack Kramer, Ellsworth 
Vines, Don Budge and Pancho Gon- 
‘gales. Financier Hartford shares his 
“invention” with Wendell Niles, Jr., 

\ot North Hollywood, Cal. It’s played 
‘on a nine by eighteen-foot table, 
with twelve-inch net and regulation 
acquets shortened to a maximum 


DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


_ quired: “How are the roads to Nas-. 


of twenty inches. The ball is an in- 
flated one, slightly smaller than 
standard. You get only one serve 
and it must bounce in the court 
from which it is being hit before it 
goes over the net. “The game is 
fast and tricky,’ opined Budge. 
“Spin plays an important part in 
control rather than speed afoot.” 
. . . Look for a definite rise in 
courtesy when you visit Nassau 
again. The Bahamas government, 
hotels, airlines, unions and other 
segments in the tourist economy are 
making a studied effort to win 
friends and influence people. The 
Development Board’s widening 
committee is seeking to educate ev- 
eryone who has contact with visitors. 
... Anew and exhaustive study by 
First Research Corp. of Miami, 
Philadelphia and New Orleans 
paints a rosy-hued picture for the 
future of the Bahamas. “It now 
seems certain,’ announced research- 
ers, “that with the continuation of 
present trends more than 560,000 
tourists will visit the Bahamas in 
1970 and tourists’ expenditures in 
the islands will rise to the $100 mil- 
lion mark.” Last year, smashing all 
prior records, Nassau drew 305,553 
travelers—a gain of 573.5 percent 
over °50 visitors. Out Island resorts 
lured an added 36,424, a jump of 78 
percent in one year... . Big prob- 
lem: How do you keep the atmo- 
sphere completely Bahamian and 
the tempo relaxed with a thriving 
flurry of activity year-round? 


By Rosemary Divall 


ASTLE Harbour Hotel contin- 
ues its three-year renovations, 


to date has spent over $1,000- 


000. Completely new swimming 
pool, reverse-cycle air-conditioning, 
improved golf course facilities, re- 
decorated bedrooms and renewed 
service of funicular cable car to golf 
course are the, major projects com- 
pleted within the last seven months. 
. . + One of the most delightful 
ways to spend an afternoon is to 
join the happy crowd on board 
the Corona for the newly intro- 
duced Tea Cruises to the Lantana 
Club in Somerset. Under charter 
by the Young Travel Service, there 
is a conducted water tour of the 
Great Sound, and a lavish English- 
style tea is served on the beach of 


the Club. Six dollars entitles guests _ 


to the facilities of sun-bathing, wa- 
ter-skiing, swimming and sailing, 
and the traditional rum swizzles are 
served on return... . Visit the Ber- 
muda Pharmacy for exceptional- 
ly inexpensive gifts. . . . There is 
speculation that the new survey of 
property near Gibbs Hill Light- 
house is in preparation for building 
of another luxury hotel. . . . Long 
awaited opening of the Queen’s 
Park Memorial Golf Course in 
Devonshire is scheduled for Septem- 
ber, and the nine-hole course is open 
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to residents and visitors without a 
membership fee... . The Bermuda 
Off-Shore Cruising Association con- 
tinues the monthly race to Argus 
Island—the American Texas-tower 
erected last year 30 miles southwest 
—and the summer series will be for 
trophies. There are now some 16 
first-class yachts participating. .. . 
Details of the recent census show 
that the “normal resident civil pop- 
ulation” is 42,640. ... Anyone who 
wants to send off air mail late in 
the day has a new service offered 
by the Post Office—for double 
postage, urgent letters are placed 
on night flights to New York. ... 
Harry Cox has imported a “submo- 


bile,” a two-man submarine, for the 
diver who wants to observe under- 
water fantasies while staying dry. 


Measuring nine feet long, the craft — 


is towed by a boat, and oflers won- 
derful opportunities for underwater 
photography. . . . Prospect Festival 
Theatre will be kept as a permanent 
showcase for local or imported dra- 
matic or musical shows. The theatre 
was erected originally for produc- 
tions during Bermuda’s 350th anni- 
versary in 1959... . No visit to Ber- 
muda is complete without partak- 
ing of the romantic moonlight 
cruise to Treasure Bay on Haw- 
kins Island. Every Tuesday at 
9:45 p.m., is departure time. 


NEVER CHANGE A PUNCTURED 
FLAT (s:-:*" | AGAIN! 


ust REPAIR ’n’ AIR 


NOW!—thanks to an amazing new push- 
button-easy aerosol discovery anybody 
at all can fix a flat (tube or tubeless) ... 
anyplace—fix it right on the car... in 
just 2 minutes! 


INSTANTLY seal the puncture and at the 
same time— 

INSTANTLY inflate the flat tire for imme- 
diate riding! 

e NO JACKING UP THE CAR 

e NO CHANGING eg + | 95 
e NO TOOLS ° 

e NO WORK AT ALL! 


Refills $2.98 with used cylinder 
100% GUARANTEED 


| ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. tr-8 
| 43-49 41st Street, Long Island City 4, N.Y. 


| Please send me ( ) REPAIR ’n’ AIR @ $4.95 


ee STATES. Sin ee 
he Add 35¢ for Postage & Handling. Sorry, No C.0.D.’s. 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


Fr you have an urgent message 

for Americans traveling in 

Europe and especially in the 
Benelux countries, you can phone 
the Royal Touring Club in Brus- 
sels—12.61.48—and the message will } 
be transmitted to the French, Swiss, 
Italian, German and _ Austrian 
radio. Please use only for serious 
messages. .. . Kiss Me Kate will be | 
played in Brussels’ Royal Mon- 
naie Theater throughout the sum- | 
mer.... The 36,000-ton Nieuw Am- 
sterdam is to be converted into a 
two-class ship to bring her up-to-date 
and into line with other vessels of 
the Holland-America Line passen- 
ger fleet. ... From September 3 to 12. | 
the Seventh European Exhibition ol | 
the Machine-Tool Industry will be 
held in Brussels. ... The first Bel- — 
gian ‘drive-in movie’ has been — 
opened in the province of Lim- 
burg. ... The S.N.C.V. proposes to” 
transform a presently unused depot — 
near Brussels into a museum, in 
which everything regarding past or 
present activities of the. local tram- 
ways will be gathered. ... Sabena 
now runs a regular and-daily trans- — 
port by bus for their passengers be- — 
tween Antwerp and the airport of ~ 
Brussels. Length of drive: 50 min: — 
utes. Price: 50 cents.... Knott is — 
presently negotiating a 23-yeamm 
lease to operate a 26- -story hotel — 
proposed for construction in — 
Brussels. The company’s invest- — 
ment in the project would be — 
around $1,500,000. . . . Sabena $ 
Belgian World Airlines interna-~ 
tional helicopter network, which 7 
began operations in 1953, has car- 
ried 300,000 passengers—more than 
were carried by the company’s 
fixed-wing aircraft during its first 22 
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‘years of operation. . he old 
| school-ship Mercator has been trans- 
formed into a museum which is 
open in the port of Antwerp....A 
/ new park will be opened in Brus- 
' sels, in the suburb of Auderghem, 
and will contain a special section 
| for blind people. ... Brussels’ new- 
) est restaurant, Love Cluf, is at 608 
‘avenue Houba, in front of the 
 Atomium. It serves southern French 

‘dishes. . . . Another new restaurant 
‘in Brussels is the Wimpy Bar at 
| Porte de Namur, specializing in 
) fast orders such as hamburgers. 


CARIBBEAN 


By Nicholas Craig 


LUXURY resort, Marigot des 
Roseaus on St. Lucia, has just 
opened with a choice of hotel 
service or housekeeping privileges 
.) in separate cottages. Off-beat activi- 
ties include mountain climbing in 
the Pitons, exploring the Soufriere 
volcano by car or boating in Peter- 
borough canoes or Carib war dug- 
Bouts... . Spritzer and Fuhrmann, 
the ubiquitous jewelers of the 
) Caribbean, sell a very imaginative 
gold cat with coral face and stom- 
ach, aquamarine eyes, for $40.00... . 
Now there is dancing almost every 
Snight on St. Vincent at the 
Thatched Hut, softly lighted, 
~ overlooking a beautiful seascape, 
‘and with one of the best steel! 
bands in the islands. . . . U. S. citi- 
fens may now obtain free tourist 
:ards for Colombia at any transpor- 
ation office by presenting two pass- 
jport-size photos, proof of citizen- 
‘hip, smallpox vaccination certifi- 
tate and roundtrip ticket. Card is 
ood for 48 months of 90-day visits 
jit a time. . - Spode, Wedgwood 
: and Motcaea china is 30 percent 

10 40 percent off U. S. prices at 
hops in Aruba. . . . Jamaica offers 
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two unusual sports—rafting along 


the Rio Grande River and moun- 
tain climbing. Arrival at the peak 
of the Blue Mountains is most spec- 
tacular at sunrise, so take-off is at 
2:00 a.m. for a thrilling moonlight 
hike or burro ride along mountain 
trails... . East Indian filigree jewel- 
ry, especially the famous cascadura 
bracelet, is one of Trinidad’s best 
buys. .. . Beulah Hinkson serves 
what are probably the most un- 
usual and potent rum cocktails at 
her Clover Crest in St. Croix. ... 
The Casa Amarilla in Curacao 
shows intricately beaded sweaters— 
a lavish black one, for example, with 
jet beads going for only $34.00... . 
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The San Juan Drama Festival, 
featuring top Broadway musicals 
from July 17 to August 13, spon- 
sors free cocktail parties every 
Monday and Wednesday after the 
performance so that the audience 
may meet the stars of each show. 

. Castel Haiti in Port-au-Prince 
offers dancing lessons and creole 
buffets. More distant, Hostellerie du 
Roi Christophe in Cap-Haitien, res- 
idence of the Governor of Saint 
Dominique in 1724, still retains its 
eighteenth-century walls. Most ro- 
mantic approach is the five-hour 
drive over scenic mountain roads 
from Port-au-Prince. Cars are avail- 
able for hire. 


FALCON PUBLISHERS 


POPE PIUS XII 
HIS VOICE AND LIFE 


AT A SPECIAL 
PRICE TO MEMBERS 


By special arrangement we are 
able to supply members only 
with a limited number of copies 
of Pope Pius: His Life and 
Voice. This book is handsomely 
bound in hard covers and is pro- 
fusely illustrated with scenes 
from the active life of one of the 
most revered Pontiffs of modern 
times. In addition, enclosed in 
the back cover of the book, is an 
actual recording of the Solemn 
Papal Benediction with the back- 
ground of the Vatican Choir and 
the bells of St. Peter’s. The origi- 
nal retail price was $4.95. Na- 
tional Travel Club members may 
have copies of this outstanding 
remembrance volume for $2.00 
each for as long as they last. 
Please use ae coupon below. 


INC. 


50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me ( 


Name 
Address 
City. 


) copies of Pope Pius: His Life and Voice at the special 
Club membership price of $2.00 each clothbound. Remittance is enclosed. 
(Please add .20c for postage and handling.) 
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LONDON 


By Ruth Kinyon Whiteside 


LONDON hotelier is readying a 
A packaged two-week tour to 

Britain for registered groups 
or clubs at $300 each, including 
charter transatlantic flight, accom- 
modation at his Stephen Court Ho- 
tel, and three meals a day. After a 
minimum seven-day stay, visitors 
are allowed a rebate for nights away 
on-private travel. ... The 1961 In- 
ternational Offshore Powerboat 
Race August 19 from Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, to Torquay will have com- 
petitors finishing up amidst Torbay 
Yachting Fortnight activities Aug. 
11-26. Other big boating activities 
in Deyon: Paignton Sailing Events 
Aug. 16-17, Dartmouth Royal Re- 
gatta Aug. 23-26... . Americans 
miss a lot of magnificent scenery 
and good travel value by not see- 
ing Scotland beyond Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. For atmosphere of 
Highland living, attend the Royal 
Highland Gathering Sept. 7 at 
Braemar, an exhibit of Scottish 
crafts for beautiful presents to take 
home and keep. American 
antiques are on display in newly 
opened American Museum in Bath. 
The Regency mansion, Claverton 
Manor, has been divided to show 
entire rooms in different periods of 
American interior decoration... . 
Big antique shows to come: Ken- 
sington Town Hall Aug. 24-Sept. 
7, Harrogate in Yorkshire Aug. 
31-Sept. 7, famous Chelsea Au- 
tumn Antiques Fair Oct. 4-14. ... 
The United States with fifteen 
other countries submitted books 
considered best examples of their 
production and design for Inter- 
national Book Production Exhibi- 
tion Sept. 6-30 at National Book 
League, 7 Albemarle Street. . . . Gar- 
dens of Sandringham House are 
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open Wednesdays and Thursdays 
until late September, except when 
the Royal Family is in residence. ... 
Check British Railways for many 
inexpensive mid-week travel pos- 
sibilities with “railrover” tickets, 
25 percent discount on round- 
trip fares. . . . Grey old town of 
Windsor has been given a face-lift 
of new lighting and pastel shop 
fronts. Most pleasing to tourists is 
removal of the wall dividing castle 
grounds from main street. ... Tape- 
recorded conducted tours are 
operated at Kensington Science 
Museum. For a shilling—fourteen 
cents—visitors can rent seven-ounce 
receivers and hear a detailed com- 
mentary on exhibits as they pass 
through the galleries. .. . Huge suc- 
cess is the Theatre-and-Dinner 
ticket at Mermaid Theatre, Pud- 
dle Dock—$3.00 including thea- 
tre seat znd three-course meal be- 
fore or after the performance at 
waterside theatre restaurant. ... 
Steaks as Americans love them are 
the specialty of Angus Steak Houses 
chain. Only unfamiliar feature of 
the menu is lower-than-U.S. prices. 


MEXICO 


By Peter Olwyler 


N the wake of the Cuban affair, 
| scores of letters have poured in 

from ‘TRAVELERS asking about 
Mexico’s attitude toward Ameri- 
cans—good or bad? It’s definitely 
good. There have been noisy dem- 
onstrations by a microscopic frag- 
ment of the population but this ab- 
solutely does not reflect the general 
attitude, which is one of warm 
friendship and cooperation at both 
government levels and on the per- 
sonal face-to-face level. Mexico's 
welcoming hand is still extended, 
and there is no current evidence 
that this attitude will change... . 


“Allen, Texas, to the Brownsvill/ 


A spanking new highway, No. 9 | 
runs straight south from M) 


Ciudad Victoria road and cuts @ 
miles off the distance to Mexic 
City... . You may now study ar| 
and crafts on handsome Cozumi 
Island, off the coast of Quintar| 
Roo, at the new Instituto de Ar} 
Cozumel for $80.00 a month. Yo) 
may do the same for about $50.0 
monthly at the Instituto Allende i 
San Miguel de Allende which e 
rolls about a thousand America 
hobbyists and serious artists a yea 
in the historic mountain town 1 
Guanajuato. . . . Up goes anothe 
Hilton Hotel, this time in Guadak 
jara, Mexico’s No. 2 city, and it’s sé 
for completion in two years. ... Yoi 
now nonstop it from Mexico Cit 
to Brazil on Pan-American, ge 
from Miami to Mexico City o1 
Guest Airlines in less than thre 
hours, make a three-hour hop 0 
Western from Los Angeles to th 
capital, or board Braniff for | 
jaunt from the capital to Texas 
Missouri or Minnesota. . . . Thre 
thousand Lions—of the two-leggés 
variety—conventioned in Guadala 
jara recently, boosting that city’s bik 
to be known as a choice spot for be 
ing conventional. . ... Serve your 
self in pretty good style at a rathe 
typically American cafeteria, Res 
taurant El 98, in the capital—jus 
in case you get tired of that goo 
Mexican service. .. . With the vas 
improvement in Mexican centra 
highways and feeder roads over th 
past five years, some serious though 
might be devoted to trying a traile 
trip into the interior and souther 
parts of the country. However, im 
provising will be necessary as traile€ 
parks are not it common on th 
Mexican scene. .. . Down at the vil 
lage of Cocatlan 4 in Tehuacan, stat 
of Puebla, grain, corn and pumpkit 
seeds have been found in new exca 
vations in a cave which was ap 
parently occupied since 4,000 B 
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PACIFIC 


By Maxine Atwater 


yp uerz ts a possibility that Singa- 
T pore may have a Hilton hotel. 
A group of Singapore busi- 
ness men may put up $7,000,000 for 
i fourteen-story luxury hotel in col- 
laboration with Hilton Hotels In- 
‘iernational. . . . Philippine Travel 
Information Office has moved its 
U. S. headquarters from San 
Francisco to New York. The new 
office, 535 Fifth Avenue, will pro- 
mote tourism, answer individual 
questions and hand out brochures. 
‘The San Francisco office becomes a 
branch. ... In Manila, capital of the 
"nore than 7,000 islands that make 
) 4p the Philippine group, a plan to 
‘estore and preserve the ruins of the 
Walled City, a 400-year-old stone 
)ortress surrounding the original 
jpanish setthement, has begun. . . . 
#(n Japan, an arcade with 32 shops 


‘Miyako Hotel. Among the shops 
(we ones specializing in cloisonne, 
jewelry, damascene and lacquer- 
ware. ... Japan Air Lines has joined 
@he ranks of airlines offering tickets 

ma fly-ynow pay-later plan. Ten 
)percent down payment is required. 
|... Underway. are plans for a heli- 
topter service between down- 
own Tokyo and Tokyo Inter- 
tational Airport. It would cut 
iravel time from the present 30 min- 
ates by car or bus to just five.... An 
mnovation in sightseeing bus tours, 
8 being offered in Osaka, Japan. 
)suided tours take visitors to some 
)f£ the city’s leading industrial 
)plants including iron, steel, rubber 
ind chemical factories. . Once 
ain the Japan Travel es 
vill offer seven-day autumn tours 
of Japan for only $150. The trips 
lepart from Tokyo on October 5, 
a, 16 and 19, visit major cities plus 
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such points as Nikko and Nara. ... 
Waikiki’s airport terminal, now un- 
der construction, will serve as a de- 
pot for buses and limousines carry- 
ing departing passengers to Hono- 
lulu International Airport. ...Roy- 
al Interocean Lines vessel Bois- 
sevain, serving the Far East, has 
been completely modernized and 
air-conditioned. . . . A duty-free 
gift shop for outbound overseas 
passengers, a cocktail lounge and 
buffet have been opened at Sydney’s 
Kingsford-Smith Airport... . “The 
Fish and Friendship Drive” is the 
tagline for New Zealand’s newest 
project. Soon anglers planning New 
Zealand tours will be able to obtain 
from their travel agent accurate in- 
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formation about where and how to— 
catch fish. At the same time, they 
will be able to arrange, at no cost, 
for local host-guides in each district 
with expert local knowledge. . . . 
News in India is the resumption 
of one-day excursions to Khajura- 
ho, home of the unique eighth- 
century temples famed for their 
amorous carvings. Rate of $41.51 


includes roundtrip by air 


from 


Delhi, bus fare and luncheon at the 
Circuit House in Khajuraho. .. . 


With return of warm weather, 


the 


round-Hong Kong Island sight- 
seeing cruise of the Yaumati Ferry 
Company has been resumed. De- 
partures are on Wednesday and Fri- 


day at 5:30 p.m. 


fas opened at Kyoto’s..famed |. 


WOULD YOU LIKE 


Hiow to Retire 


Without 


Money! 


NEW t 
FOR CONTENTED 
ASD HAPPY LIVING 


319 PAGES 


of exciting and valuable facts 
on retirement and good living: 


Advantages of early retirement 

Some bargain paradises 

Retiring on a small income 

How to escape jobs and bosses 

Some paradises for men 

What art colonies are like 

Principles of wealth acquisition 

How to occupy yourself while retired 
The best retirement areas 


TO RETIRE...NOW? 


THEN READ THIS 
REMARKABLE BOOK 


by BOB BELMONT 


This book takes you step-by-step through some 
of the most remarkable places in the world, here 
in America and abroad. It takes you to the 
low-priced retirement areas, little out-of-the- 
way havens, and through the art colonies and 
the bargain paradises. And best of all, it 
shows how others before you have been able 
to do it. The treadmill, the rat race, the work- 
aday world . . . all of these you can forget. It’s 
up to you. Read this book—and Good Luck! 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRICE TO 


MEMBERS OF THE NATION- 
AL TRAVEL CLUB $3.50 


1 FALCON PUBLISHERS INC. 

H 48 West 57 ST., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 

i 

: Please rush me ............ copies of How To Retire 
a Without Money, at special to members of the ~ 
§ ~=National Travel Club price $3.50. 

i 

: PAI MIG seek ence saptoicte De rivevactesa: patinvane py cpervipaeeree mene 
' 

MEF Addrasstvas er asiarn atic cris iat ate 
| 

~ City se, Micon inion ctw Statetiis.cctnate 
i 

| 
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Send Check or Money Order 
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By Margaret Gardner 


His is the time for our yearly 
T August warnings: be pre- 
pared for tardy laundry and 
cleaning service, except in the most 
expensive hotels. Check by phone 
first to see if the restaurant on your 
list isn’t on its annual vacation... . 
This is Deauville’s most spectacu- 
lar month, with two world-fa- 
mous horse races August 15 and 
27, international horse shows the 
entire month, sailing regattas and 
polo matches vying with the 
famed casino and a superb golf 
course. The resort is a few hours 
from Paris by car, and Air France 
now has direct flights from London. 
... Anthony Perkins has arrived for 
work on the modern film version of 
Phedra. His partner will be Melina 
(Never on Sunday) Mercouri... . 
Music Festival in Menton August 
1 to 15 is noted for the quality of 
its participants and its unique set- 
ting—on the parvis of the 
medieval St. Charles Church. .. . 
Almost everything will be closed the 
weekend of August 15 for the re- 
ligious Day of Assumption. . . . 
Habitues of Gordon Heath’s Ab- 
baye Bar will be interested to know 
that the American Negro actor- 
singer is starring in a revival of Sar- 
tre’s The Respectable Prostitute at 
the Gymnase Theatre. .. . A retro- 
spective exhibit of Maillol’s sculp- 
ture at the. Museum of Modern Art 
marks the 100th anniversary of his 
birth. .. . On August 6, 13 and 20, 
the hundreds of fountains in the 
parks of Versailles and Trianon will 
be on display. .. . If you happen to 
be in the neighborhood of Dijon 
anytime between August 30 and 
September 5, don’t miss the wine 
fete, centered around the Baren- 
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zai fountain where the new wine 
flows in abundance. . . . Dumas’ 
famed fictional heroes have taken 
over the entire minuscule rue des 
Ciseaux, with each of the restau- 
rants and bars named after one of 
the Three Musketeers. This alley 
street, right off the corner of St. 
Germain des Prés, is alive most of 
the night... . If you’re going to 
Rheims to see the Cathedral, plan 
to lunch or dine at the Hostellerie 
du Chateau at Fére-en-Tardenois, 
about 25 miles from Rheims. A 
converted castle, in the heart of the 
Champagne country, it offers su- 
perb food and an exquisite setting 
for about $4.50 each. Reservations 
are essential, so telephone 113, in the 
department of Aisne. 


ROME 


By Robert Deardorff 


ucusT 16 is the last day this year 

on which to see the Palio, the 
uninhibited, anything-goes, 
medieval horse race around the 
beautiful central square in Siena. 
While in that lovely city, stay at the 
Villa Park, modern hotel in a hand- 
some  fifteenth-century building 
with panoramic view. ... In Venice, 
the film festival runs from Aug. 
20 to Sept. 3—a chance to attend 
good movies from many coun- 
tries in gala performances at 
night, and during the day to 
lounge on chic Lido beaches, take 
a bus to the marvelous Venetian 
villas, or ride a speedy hydrofoil 
boat—it zips along the top of the 
water—to Trieste. You can buy 
these trips on the spot from CIT, the 
Italian travel agency. For a longer 
jaunt, take a five-day excursion, 
Venice to Milan, stopping overnight 
in Cortina, famous summer and 
winter mountain resort; Merano, 


and castles, and Gardone—paj 


mountain town noted for its vi 


trees and flowers—on Lake Gary 
. . . At nearby Desenzano, on 
lake, is a folk festival Aug. 5-6. . 
In Messina, another fair Aug. 6 
features a display of products fp 
many Mediterranean nations, op 
air opera, more folklore high-jin; 
and torchlight processions on t 
sea.... Want a handsome, six-e¢ 
or, three-by-four-foot map 
Italy to frame for your wal 
Send a $3.00 check to Tourit 
Club Italiano, Corso Italia 1 
Milan. ... If straw dresses are wh 
you really want, you can buy the 
in Florence at Anna Giovannozzi¢ 
Via Borgognissanti. Straw article 
in fact, have a long Florentine it 
tory, and at other stores you can ¢ 
so pick up straw-leather purses wi 
matching hats and shoes. .. . Hé 
in Rome is a new art gallery calle 
the George Lester and run by th 
man, an American, at Via Mario d 
Fiori 59/a, just off Piazza di Spagn 
... A long established, excellen 
not expensive restaurant, with 
pleasant summer -garden is R 
molo, Via Porta Settimiana 8, | 
the building where one | 
Raphael’s girl friends used | 
hang out the window—you ca 
still see it—to hail him as | 
made his way to and from tl 
nearby Vatican, where he wi 
painting his pretty pictures. . . 
If you go to the opera at the Bat 
of Caracalla, take along a sweater’ 
light coat. Nights can be chilly o1 
of doors. . . . For an interestin 
day’s excursion, rent a car ar 
drive down the nearby coast | 
Monte Circeo—beautiful scene 
and good beaches. . .. On the P% 


_atine Hill above the Forum, arch 
ologists have uncovered two roofle 


rooms with superb wall frescoe 
thought to be part of the palace | 
Augustus, emperor who succeede 
Julius Caesar in 27 B. C. ) 
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| By Edvard Andersen 


FE NTERNATIONAL Sea Fishing Con- 

I test is held over a_ three-day 
|p period around the end of 
‘August near the town of Naestved, 
50 miles south of Copenhagen. The 
) fishing takes place from small boats 
parts of the Baltic Sea.... A num- 
r of Red Coats of The Royal 
‘}Ganadian Mounted Policemen this 
summer lent color to The Danish- 
adian Association’s great an- 
nual meeting in the very beautiful 
nd typically Danish landscape at 


i | 


Faxe Ladeplads, 44 miles from Co- 
penhagen. .. . In the South Swed- 
ish town of Helsingborg, which is 
on the beach of the Oresund wa- 
terway and can be seen from the 
Hamlet-castle Kronborg in Elsi- 
nore, a great international sailing 
regatta will be held August 20.... 
In Norway's second largest town, 
Bergen, on the Atlantic coast, an 
aquarium has been opened which 
may justly be characterized as a 
world attraction. In one of the big 
basins seals frisk. ... American bus- 
iness circles have plans to build a 
gigantic hotel with a gambling 
casino on the small Swedish 
island of Hven, which lies in the 
Oresund waterway near Copen- 
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hagen.... Great festivities will take 
place in Stockholm’s unique nation- 
al park, Skansen, on Sweden-Ameri- 
ca Day August 6... . The world’s 
oldest paddlewheeler, which is 
still going strong, sails every day 
with tourists on Norway’s big, 
idyllic Lake Mjosa, not very far 
from Oslo. The ship is 105 years 
old... . Jazz clubs are to be found 
all over Copenhagen. See list in Sun- 
day papers. Three Copenhagen res- 
taurants offer jazz music: Vingaar- 
den on Nikolai Plads, Christian den 
IX in Christian den IX’s gade and 
Guldsmeden in Vesterbrogade. . . . 
Denmark has special Esperanto 
hikers’ inns, and the best known is 
Kragsbjerggaarden in Odense. 
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HEART 
OF 
THE 
SOUTHWEST 


BY ROY W. NICKERSON 


HILE southern California en- 


joys calling itself part of the 
Southwest, I always think of 
the Southwest as that basin-like area 
between two Switzerlands, with Ros- 
well in the midst of one of these and, 
appropriately enough, Alpine, Cali- 
fornia, as the capital of the other. 
This means my own private South- 
west ends with the mountains west 
of Yuma,’Arizona. Route 80 climbs 
through a fantastic, barren, moun- 
tain-of-the-moon-like area into pure 
Swiss geography. At its base, just 
west from Yuma, is a small desert 
region where many of Hollywood's 
sand operas are made. 
New Mexico’s Switzerland is a 
more lush, verdant region which 
springs from Texas plains into hill- 
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' Indians, pueblos, desert scenery have made 
New Mexico's Taos tops with artists, tourists. 


side grazing lands, partly in an In- 
dian Reservation. The evergreen 
forests and richness of the land in 
this sector around Roswell present 
a bold contrast for motorists driving 
westward. From Roswell, on High- 
way 380 to Route 54, the road be- 
gins its descent, becoming more and 
more precipitous until it makes an 
almost direct drop into the desert at 
Alamogordo. The initial shock of 
the heat is overwhelming, but it is 
dry and you soon become accus- 
tomed to it. For travelers not plan- 
ning to remain in southern New 
Mexico for sightseeing, however, it 
is best to continue the westward 
drive after dark, when it is cool. 
Alamogordo is the start of the great 
White Sands desert, where driving 
after dark should be done at a rea- 
sonable pace because sand some- 
times drifts across the road. 


San Xavier Mission west of Tucson awaill 
visitors to old Papago Indian reservatiol 


\ 


South from Roswell lies Carlsba} 
Caverns, one of the great sights al 
the Southwest. Not yet fully ej 
plored, nature deep undergroun 
becomes both weird and inspirin 
here. There are guided tours dail} 
in the morning, with an elevator fc} 
those who wish just a quick look. } 

South, then west, from Carlsba¢ 
drive to the thriving Texas city ¢ 
E] Paso, then north to New Mexico: 
Las Cruces. This is an amazing ar€ 
of irrigated fields where cotton an 
pecans are raised, and where Bill 
The Kid held forth. This early jj 
venile delinquent provided muc 
local color, and his trail is clear 
marked for tourists. Adjacent to th 
Billy The Kid museum, outside Li 
Cruces, is a good restaurant whel 
Mexican food is served in a Spanis 
Colonial, ranch-style setting esp 
cially pleasant at night. 
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}till incompletely explored, Carlsbad Caverns 


jas ‘been open for some 60,000,000 years. 


] 


There is little else to intrigue 


‘ravelers in this part of New Mexico 
‘xcept the changing desert, the 
ountain-like boulders, the narrow 
lanyons—Southwestern scenery at 
|ts most desolate and most fasci- 


)iating toward Arizona on Highway 
+30. 
\ Highlights of northern New Mex- 


co are Santa Fe, Taos and Albu- 
juerque. Taos has gained fame as 
in art center. Cold in winter, hot in 
ummer, its hills, mountain back- 
lrop and Indian surroundings have 
ionetheless combined to create an 
rea where artists are intrigued and 
ourists fascinated. It is not a large 


lace, nor is it quite as romantic as 


he artists might lead you to believe. 
Inless you wish to settle awhile and 
Wait the Muse, a one-day visit is 
nough to enjoy the scenery and ob- 
iin some Indian crafts as souvenirs. 


Many travelers find New Mexico's awesome 
White Sands best seen at night to beat heat. 


Santa Fe thrives on evoking its 
Spanish Colonial and Mexican past. 
It has a collection of fascinating mu- 
seums which have a knack of put- 
ting life into history and making it 
contemporary. The Palace of the 
Governors is not to be missed. In 
visiting the Museum of Navajo 
Ceremonial Art, remember that, to 
the Indians, sand painting is a 
sacred thing out of their past and 
still very much part of their lives. 
Although you often run across 
Navajos making sand paintings 
with an amazing nonchalance, only 
in private, and for sacred purposes, 
is a sand painting completed. There 
is always one detail left out of any- 
thing they do in public. Still, you'll 
enjoy watching the sands of differ- 
ent colors, as they spill from a Nava- 
jo’s hand, take form—and attempt- 
ing to guess what has been left out! 


ian : Pen! as 


One of world's oldest apartment houses, pre- 
historic Montezuma Castle is Arizona's pride. 


The San Miguel Mission is the 
main trace of the days of the Con- 
quistadores in this area. Several In- 
dian villages, or pueblos, may be 
visited but don’t expect movie-style 
sleekness. 

For wintertime visitors, both 
Santa Fe and Albuquerque areas 
provide top ski facilities. 

West from Albuquerque on 
Route 66 to Phoenix, an interesting 
side-trip worth making is to Acoma. 
The Acoma pueblo, atop a mesa 
rising some 360 rocky and abrupt 
feet from the plain, is still inhabited 
year-round and has one of the 
earliest missions, San Esteban Rey. 

A final detour from 66 on the way 
to Arizona is to Zuni, uninspiring 
as an Indian town but the best place 
in the world to watch the famous — 
Indian jewelry being made. Prices 
there are no lower than elsewhere 
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in the Southwest unless you happen 
to be a good haggler. 

The colonial Spanish atmosphere 
which enhances every aspect of the 
Southwest today is half this area’s 
considerable charm. The other con- 
sists of its unique physical character- 
istics. The scenery amazed the tour- 
ing Spanish Conquistadores just as 
it does Americans today. In those 
early days, there was perhaps more 
water, more green to be seen, and 
crops could be grown without the 
aid of irrigation. Yet the deserts 
were there and the undeveloped 
land all the more awesome, all the 
more formidable. The rivers, such 
as southern Arizona’s Santa Cruz, 
have gone underground, and the 
tributaries have disappeared. Old- 
time Tucsonans remember when 
the rivers were fairly reliable, and 
the fields along the highway be- 
tween Tucson and Nogales were 
green. Still, beyond this Nile-like 
belt which has since disappeared 
there were deserts which challenged 
the Conquistadores, making their 
exploits all the more astonishing. 

However, it was left to the padres 
to learn the territory and its people, 
and spearheading this colonization, 
in the early 1500s, was Alvaro Nunez 
Cabeza de Vaca. With him came 
Fray Marcos de Niza, who made ini- 
tial explorations and attempted the 
first conversions among the Indians. 
The most conspicuous monument 
to Fray Marcos today is a modern 
hotel which bears his name in 
Nogales, on the Arizona border. A 
high fence splits this town in two, 
the southern half Mexican, the 
other in the U. S. Nogales is the 
Mexican gateway to the American 
Southwest today as it was for the 
early Conquistadores. 

Following Fray Marcos de Niza 
into the Southwest was Father Kino, 
and the missions he founded are 
among the sights in Arizona every- 
one should visit. Father Kino, a 
Tyrolian -whose original name, 
Chino, drew Spanish spelling for 
easier pronunciation, entered Sono- 
ra, the Mexican state bordering 
Arizona, in 1687, and remained in 
the Southwest until his death in 
1711. Visitors to Arizona will see 
and hear his name often. He ex- 
plored all of southern Arizona, set 
up many missions, and produced 
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maps from his own wandering 
which proved, for the first time, that 
California was not an island but 
part of the American mainland. 

Between Nogales and ‘Tucson, 64 
miles north, is one of the best high- 
ways in the U. S, Locally, however, 
it is dubbed El] Camino de Muerte, 
the Road of Death, because so many 
Arizonans dash to Nogales for a low- 
priced spree and then try to drive 
home in an alcoholic haze. The 
State Police have done much— to 
quash this but newcomers might 
still do well to avoid joining the 
ranks of night drivers. 

Some 30 miles north of Nogales is 
Tumacacori, the ruins of one of 
Father Kino’s missions. It has not 
been restored and makes a highly 
interesting visit. A guidebook may 
be borrowed at the door, if you 
don’t care to purchase it. The ruins 
can be seen in fifteen minutes, but 
to admire the significance of Father 
Kino’s feat of directing its construc- 
tion in the midst of a desert takes 
longer. 

A short drive farther north, and 
off to the side of the highway, travel- 
ers will see the small village of 
Tubac. This was Arizona’s first set- 
tlement, its Spanish capital, and a 
couple of adobe walls still remain, 
but the rest of its four blocks of one- 
story frame buildings has little of 
interest for the average visitor. 

It is unfortunate that the first 
view many tourists have of Tucson 
is from Mexico or ‘Texas by way of 
E] Paso or southern New Mexico 
through Lordsburg, taking the deso- 
late but intriguing Highway 86 
through Wilcox in Cochise County. 
South Tucson is an eyesore which, 
municipally independent from 
Tucson itself, is Arizona’s only 
slum, a clutter of ill-kept motels 
and bars. And motorists beware— 
fines from speeders form an impor- 
tant part of municipal support! 

Tucson itself, though, is a vast, 
clean, and singularly beautiful city 
which, including surrounding sub- 
urbs and ranches, boasts a popula- 
tion of more than 150,000. With 
plenty of room to spread, Tucson 
built outward rather than up. 
There are only three “skyscrapers,” 
which average fourteen stories, and 
one is the Pioneer Hotel, which ca- 
ters to the higher income brackets, 


visiting cattlemen and convention 
eers. More in keeping with the Span 
ish atmosphere is the Santa Rita Ho 
tel, where visiting Hollywood filn 
companies quarter stars and staf 
The other notable downtown hote 
is the Westerner, the most modern 
Tourists usually favor staying at mq 
tels, which are mainly on the north 
west side of town along “Miraelt 
Mile.” ‘This is where Highway 80 
one of two routes to Phoenix, starts 
Motels there range from $4.50 4 
night, and feature good dining facil 
ities, swimming pools, and a prox} 
imity to much of Tucson’s nightlife 
such as the unique Pago Pago, dong 
in South Sea motif and billing orgai| 
music, exotic drinks and medium| 
priced steaks. Italian cuisine dom 
inates even Mexican cooking if! 
Tucson and along Speedway, whic 
extends from the northern part. 0} 
town eastward into the desert, will 
the main night clubs and restau 
rants. Downtown, ‘the Mexi 
American restaurant El Patio is 
charming place. An old reconvertec 
home, its patio is a delight, especial] 
ly at noon. Li'l John’s is tops: it 
Italian food. Out on Speedway, 
Cucina is for good eating, and Tall 
O’ The Town for night fun, among 
a lengthy list. Tucson is an idea 
place for the traveler to stay and et 
joy himself awhile. 
On a less frivolous level, Tucsdi 
has the original and main campuj 
of the University of Arizona, and 
visit to it is worthwhile. Beautifully 
landscaped, dotted’ with moder 
buildings that fit into the Southwes| 
well, it has more than 20,000 stul 
dents who have the advantage ol 
one of the best faculties and wides| 
range of subjects of any university 
in the U. S. Coupled with an ide: 
year-round climate, it attracts stu 
dents from all over the world. 
A highlight of the environs ol 
Tucson is San Xavier del Bac, pro 
nounced locally “san ah-VEER. 
Here Father Kino had his final 
vision of creating a mission to 
glory of God and the service of 
Indians. It is on a Papago rese 
tion bearing the mission’s name, bul 
sightseers will find the Indian vib 
lage itself of little interest. Call 
the White Dove of the Desert, 
Franciscan building was completed 
continued on page 48 
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BY ROBERT DEARDORFF 


HEN YOU VISIT Bonn, you see two cities—an an- 

cient, charming university town with an eley- 

enth-century cathedral and elegant eighteenth- 
century palaces that look today as they must have 
looked when Beethoven was a boy here, and a modern 
_ section with functional architecture built since 1949, 
when Bonn became the capital of the Federal Republic’ 
of Germany. Now many of the Western world’s famous 
come here from time to time, but even when this was a 
sleepy village on the Rhine it was not without impor- 
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tant visitors, Brahms, Schumann, Napoleon and Queen 
Victoria among them. When you see it, you understand 
why. Bonn is a beautiful city, and today it’s easy to 
reach as well. Lufthansa flies you there in modern jets 
from New York, Chicago and San Francisco, and from 
many European cities, too. 

I began my tour at the Stadt Verkehrsamt at Post- 
strasse 27, the street that leads up from the railroad sta- 
tion, where I picked up some travel folders. If you have 
no hotel reservation, they will also help you find one. 
Coming out of the office, I turned left to the end of the 
block and crossed the street into Munsterplatz. The cen- 
tral post office forms one side of this square. Directly 
across from it I saw the Beethoven monument, which I 
passed on my way to Munster Cathedral, a dark yel- 
low brick building that is one of the most typical 
Romanesque churches in the Rhineland. Here in the 
Fourteenth Century German kings were crowned. I 
found the entrance to my right at the far side of the 
square and went into the severe, white nave, formed by 
both Gothic and Romanesque arches. According to 
legend, the church is built over the graves of Cassius 
and Florentius, two Roman soldiers martyred in the 
Third Century because of their adherence to Christiani- 
ty. 

Emerging from the cathedral, I veered right across 
Munsterplatz and walked down Remigiusstrasse past 
department stores, a supermarket, fruit stores and 
pastry shops, and three blocks later came to Marktplatz, 
a large square filled by stalls heaped with vegetables 
and fruit. On my right I saw the town hall, a beautiful 
grey building with pink and white windows and gold 
decoration, with a gold crown over the central door. 

Turning left, I walked to the end of Marktplatz and 
went right down Bonngasse, past a church with onion- 
shaped domes—Namen-Jesu-Kirche, finished in 1692— 
and in the next block found the Beethoven Museum at 
No. 16, a three-story and dormer-window house with 
green doors and shutters. When I pulled the bell han- 
dle, the door was opened, and I went into a series of 
beamed, low-ceilinged rooms with cheerful pastel-col- 
ored walls, where I saw the keyboard of an organ on 
which Beethoven played as a child, his violins and viola, 
his hearing aids and his last piano, specially built for 
him when he was becoming deaf. Each key strikes four 
strings to make a louder sound. 

The Beethoven family house is behind these initial 
rooms. Its entrance then was from a courtyard, but now 
doors have been cut in the separating walls, and I went 
_ through to the tiny back room on the third floor, with 
only one small window, where the composer was born 
in 1770. Down on the ground floor once more, I saw a 
number of small busts of his which sell for ten marks— 
about $2.50—each. 

Upon leaving the museum I continued along Bonn- 
gasse, turned right at the end of the block, walked one 
long block and then went left again at the big intersec- 
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tion where, as a rule, there is a trafic policeman on duty. | 
After about two minutes I arrived at Theaterstrasse, 
with Beethovenhalle on my right, a modernistic build- 
ing with a high central auditorium and two low wings, 
set at the end of a long lawn. i 

Turning right, I strolled past it to the Rhine, went ft 
right again along the river under the bridge and 
climbed the steps on the other side of it. At the ae of | 
them I turned left, walked back to the traffic policéman, i 
went left again, and then ahead to Koblenzertor, a series ; 
of arched gates, built in 1751. On the other side of it 1} 
entered a large, shady park, the Hofgarten, and, turning | 
left along the edge of it, came to Alter Zoll, a lookout | i 
post over the Rhine now equipped with a few ancient 
cannon. The view from there is superb. Across the river 
to my right I saw the Seven Mountains and the Drach- 
enfels, a high hill with a ruined castle on its peak. 

On my way out of the Alter Zoll I turned a sharp } 
left and walked down to the bank of the river, and } 
there I went right for a stroll past the barges and steam- j 
ers that make this one of the busiest waterways in | 
Europe. During the summer, boats leave from the dock © 
here on short sightseeing excursions. 

I strolled along past modern government buildings! 
mixed in with baroque houses and gardens on my right, 
the river traffic on my left. The Rhine curves left here, 
and it’s possible to get some wonderful photographs by 
shooting downstream. 

In a little while I spotted a white building in a spa- 
cious green park on my right, the Office of the Federal 
President, and a few moments later saw ahead of me_ | 
a complex of modernistic buildings, the Federal Parlia-' } 
ment. Just before reaching them I turned right, right © 
again at the first crossroad, and walked to Koblenzer- | 
strasse, with the parliament buildings on my left anda_| 
spacious park on my right with still another big white _ “ 
building in it, the Federal Chancellory. 

At Koblenzerstrasse I turned right past the Chancel- 
lory and the Office of the Federal President,.which from 
the street looks a bit like the U. S. White House, set at 
the end of a sweeping, tree-shaded lawn. -If you like, 
you can take bus No. 15 along Koblenzerstrasse and ride 
to the Hofgarten. 

I strolled along, passing the Zoological Museum, a 
brown three-story building opposite the President's 
park, and various other government buildings and — 
embassies. 

When I arrived at the Hofgarten I veered left — 
through it, with the Academy of Fine Arts, a small 
building, on my left and, directly ahead, a long grey 
and yellow palace. Although much smaller and less im- — 
posing than the Louvre in Paris, it is built in somewhat — 
the same style. In fact, the plans were drawn up by a 
French architect, Robert de Cotte, and the palace was — 
begun in 1697 for Archbishop Josef Clemens. Today it | 
houses the university, which has some 7,000 students. — 

continued on page 58 
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) EWFOUNDLAND has always at- 
N tracted visitors but until re- 
cently transportation facili- 
ties and accommodaions have been 
limited. It was mainly sportsmen— 
Newfoundland has more than 200 
salmon streams, hundreds of trout- 
filled lakes, record-sized tuna in its 
coastal waters and huge herds of 
moose and caribou roaming its for- 
ests—who made the trek to this 
43,000-square-mile outpost rimmed 
by the sea, with its more than 6,000 
miles of wildly beautiful and rugged 
surf-washed coastline. Now all this 
is changing. The sportsmen, in in- 
. creasing numbers, still come. But so 
do family groups, motor trippers 
and campers. 

The key to this new Newfound- 
land vacation and travel popularity 
is in the modern cross-island high- 
way, completed in 1959, and the 
$12,000,000 Canadian National 
“passenger-auto ferry, now in_ its 
third year of operation, linking the 
Canadian mainland from North 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, to Newfound- 
land’s West Coast—and the start of 
the highway—at Port-aux-Basques. 


New highway, better ferry speed access to 
“tranquil Newfoundland towns like Bonavista. 


It is thus now possible to motor 
across the Province from Port-aux- 
Basques to St. John’s, Newfound- 
land’s old and historic capital city, 
a distance of some 590 miles. 
Branching off this main artery are a 
number of feeder roads serving 
large sections of the island. Many of 
these roads—even chief ones—are 
still well below mainland super- 
highway standards. But major im- 
provements are underway in several 
sections and paving of some stretch- 
es of the Trans-Canada Highway 
has already been completed. Most 
of the highway mileage, however, is 
only gravel-surfaced and, in summer 
months, can be somewhat dusty, as 
well as rough, narrow and bumpy in 
many places. 

In the next ten years, Newfound- 
land expects to spend about $200,- 
000,000 on its highways, rebuilding 
1,000 miles of existing roads and 
paving an additional 600 miles. 

The new multi-million dollar fer- 
ry, William Carson, with a capacity 
for 50 cars and 246 passengers, op- 
erates daily in each direction, leay- 
ing North Sydney at 1:30 a.m., 
arriving in Port-aux-Basques at 
8:30 am., a _ six-and-a-half-hour 
passage across the Gulf of St. 


Lawrence’s Cabot Strait. Westward- 
bound, the ferry leaves Port-aux- 
Basques at 2:00 p.m., arriving in 
North Sydney at 8:00 p.m., Atlantic 
Time. The rate per car is $16.00 one 
way, and $29.00 roundtrip. Passen- 
ger rates on the ferry are $5.00 one 
way, $9.00 roundtrip. Children un- 
der five years of age are carried free, 
and children between five and 
twelve years at half-fare. Berth space 
is $2.00 per person, each way. Deck 
cabins, bridge-deck cabins and cab- 
ins for four cost $2.50 per person, 
and deluxe cabins cost $10.00 each 
way. 

There are several other choices in 
getting to Newfoundland these 
days. Trans-Canada Air Lines oper- 
ates the principal plane service, 
with flights from New York, Boston, 
Chicago and Cleveland having con- 
nections for Stephenville, Gander 
and St. John’s. Trans World <Air- 
lines and Pan American World Air- 
ways carry passengers between New 
York and Gander and between Bos- 
ton and Gander on their trans- 
atlantic flights. Maritime Central 
Airways operates a regular service 
from Moncton, New Brunswick, to 
Gander and St. John’s. 

continued on page 54 


F 1T weren't for Dutch determina- 
tion to hold back the sea, and 
for their ingenuity in building 

communities on what was once the 
ocean’s floor, almost half the Hol- 
land we know today would not be 
there. And tomorrow, even newer 
areas will come into existence. 

To see this changing map of Hol- 
land for yourself, it is necessary to 
get away from the big cities and 
from the usual paths advocated for 
tourists. “Go Dutch” by being inde- 
pendent and adventuresome your- 
self. 

You might start in Rotterdam, as 
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BY ANNETTE VAN HOWE 


we did, because the rebuilding of 
this ultra-modern city from what 
was a pile of war-torn rubble is 
striking evidence of the persever- 
ance and advanced thinking of these 
Dutch people. 

Another important reason for 
starting from Rotterdam is that just 
east of this new metropolis is the 
Dutch country of yore. For over 
1,000 years the Dutch have been suc- 
cessful fighting the sea. The first 
place they did so was in Kinderdyke, 
then and today a land of windmills 
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and canals—scores of them. Both 
serve a useful function besides be 
ing decorative to the landscape) 
Though most of the work of keep 
ing Holland dry is now done by elec 
trically operated pumps, the wind) 
mills still help drain the land= 
which is anywhere from a “Yew fei 
to fifteen feet below sea level. After 
theswater has naturally drained off 
into a series of small canals whic 
are still lower than the land, th 
pumps and windmills take over by 
raising that water into larger canal 


Top: Traditional costumes of Urk washea 
sisted change when old island town joined f 


| 
| 


Those canals eventually run into 


‘Take a walk out on one of Kin- 
derdyke’s dikes and if you are there 

t noontime you may have the good 
fortune to meet local farmers biking 
‘home for lunch. Lunch consists of 
a variety of breads, cheeses, meats 

+ and lots of coffee, the latter usually 
» served with very rich milk and much 
| sugar. And almost anyone a Dutch- 
‘man passes, on foot or bicycle, will 
| eceive the traditional “Good Day” 
greeting of “Dag.” On these bicycle 
| paths—they are not large enough for 
‘cars—you will also get a first-hand 
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sc , rom: Road-topped dike—far too large for 
e boy's finger to plug—is on new polder. 
\ 


idea of the constant battle waged to 
keep these lands dry. It is only be- 
cause of the dampness of their soil 
that the Dutch still wear wooden 
shoes. To an American, they may 
seem clumsy but to the Dutch farm- 
er they are simple to walk in and 
keep his feet dry. 

As we did, leave this land of the 
past by driving north along a man- 
made dike. It will take you to the 
nearest polder, Eastern Flevoland, 
and to the greatest and most spectac- 
ular of the Netherlands’ reclama- 
tion projects—the drainage of the 
Zuyder Zee, which was once a shal- 
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low but stormy arm of the North 
Sea. 

As far back as 1667, engineers 
were proposing to drain the Zuyder 
Zee. Technically, however, it was 
considered impossible. And so it was 
not until 1918, after engineers had 
constructed great hydraulic works 
elsewhere, that the Dutch govern- 
ment adopted a program to enclose 
the Zuyder Zee. 

It took until 1932 to make the 
dreams and schemes of those early 
engineers a reality. A huge dike, al- 
most nineteen miles long, was built 
across the Zuyder Zee, thereby pro- 


Neat rows of attached houses are home to polder farmers on land reclaimed from sea. 


Older polders' dikes are topped with narrow 
bike paths rather than roads as recent ones. 


Contemporary Hans Brinkers shelve silver 
skates in summer time for boat exploration. 
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tecting its adjacent villages from the 
rampages of the North Sea. The 
dike created an artificial lake of al- 
most 2,200 square miles of water, 
with about 1,400 square miles des- 
tined to become polderland, the re- 
mainder kept as a lake for recrea- 
tional and fishing purposes. 

That lake also allows for an efflux 
of the river water from the main 
lands and in-preventing a silting of 
the ground caused by seepage. Apart 


from a few places, the polder ground © 


is flat and extremely fertile, while 
the bed of the Ysel Lake—formerly 
the Zuyder Zee—is uneven and the 
soil of inferior quality. 

Before we actually set foot on the 
polder of Eastern Flevoland, which 
had just recently fallen dry, we 
stopped off at Harderwyk. Once it 
was a sleepy fishing village with its 
main source of income from the eels 
and fish of the Zuyder Zee. Today, 
Harderwyk is the main crossroads 
for visiting the two polders now in 
existence. A short drive along a con- 
necting dike brought us to the main 
road or dike circling this new-found 
land. On one side was water and on 
the other, as far as we could see, was 
land recently seeded and which less 
than five years before had also been 
water. That land was covered with 
reeds and weeds across a great green 
expanse. The road we were on was 
built by men who first made a base 
of wicker mats, loaded them with 
heavy stones and over them poured 
a pebble loam. The loam they used 
came from the Zuyder Zee and has 
the peculiarity of becoming hard as 
rock and so heavy that sea currents 
cannot move it. Without that loam 
it may have been impossible to 
build the first enclosing dike or even 
to consider the creation of the Zuy- 
der Zee polders. 

Although the two-lane road we 
were riding on seemed to stretch 
into nowhere, we followed it anoth- 
er ten miles. At that point we found 
Lelystad, an unpretentious village 
with frame houses for the polder’s 
workmen. It promises, however, to 
be a bustling community one day as 
it has been designated as the capi- 
tal of the four polders to be built 
in the Zuyder Zee. 

It was in Lelystad that we found 
proof that the land on which we 
stood had not always been below the 


sea. In its modest museum, vestiges | 
of the era when men and animals } 
lived there are on display. Stones J 
of the Ice Age, skeletons of prehis- } 
toric animals, tools and articles of 
pottery have been dug up from the J 
bottom of the Zuyder Zee, showing } 
that man once inhabited this area. } 
Instead of going around the rest 
of the polder’s rim, we retraced out j 
steps back to Harderwyk, and spent } 
the-evening enjoying a Dutch meal } 
that included fried eels: 
The next day we continued on to. 
visit the Northeast polder. | 
With all the tremendous work, } 
the principle of constructing a pol | 
der is really simple. A dike is raised } 
around a certain area of water, | 
sluices built, water pumped out elec J 
trically and—presto!—a new body of } 
land is born. a 
After the area is drained, it is? 
seeded by airplane, and within a few } 
years where once was the sea itself} 
there is now a sea of grass. Within | 
five to ten years, the new-made lan 
is ready for cultivation. | 
Before a single family arrives to. 
till this new soil, however, a small 
army of technicians go into action) 
to plan the community to the last 
detail. Ancient towns in Holland | 
may have grown haphazardly, but 
not so the new communities built- 
on the polders. Architects, econgy 
mists, agriculturists, educators, law | 
yers and experts in virtually every 
field combine their talents to make] 
sure that the new area will be utic] 
lized to the greatest possible benefit) 
of the Dutch families who — lives 
there. 4 
Much thought is given to the) 
strategic planting of trees to serve’ 
as windbreaks, for to a Dutchman 
the wind is an all but constant com 
panion, and its control can be im= 
portant to his livelihood as well as 
his comfort. Planners also make cer 
tain that there are ample park and 
recreation areas, as well as grounds 
large enough for the needs of mod= 
ern schools which are everywhere 
the pride of Netherlanders. Separate 
shopping centers are provided at 
strategic spots throughout the ne 
‘community to avoid the necessity of} 
time-wasting trips to town for farm> 
ers or their wives. 
From such planning have comé 
continued on page 61 
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opular with students, dormitor, 
accommodations at Trapp Famil} 


Lodge cost as little as $6.50 1a 
day. 


aroness von Trapp often 
pauses to autograph one of four 
books she has written about het 
family. 


olk dances, games fill evenings 
in recreation hall of Trapp’s year 
round resort in Vermont’s moun 
tains. 
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i, ife that has provoked books, 


“novie, Broadway musical has also 
veft Maria Trapp with fund of 
Hales. 


| 


P.. dishes spark Ameri- 
‘Yan staples that are served family 
ltyle to visitors at chalet-like big 
jodge. 

4 


‘)\—odge is located 10 minutes by 
ix from any ski lifts (some run 
‘| summer) on slopes of Mt.» 
ilansfield. 
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BY JAMES H. WINCHESTER: 


S$ A vacationist, your most like- 
ly personal contact with the 
Coast Guard is apt to be in 

the ever-widening area of recrea- 
tional boating. But behind the 
scenes the Coast Guard works, too, 
to insure traveling pleasure, safety 
and reliability. They determine, in- 
spect and regulate safety equipment 
aboard all passenger vessels. In both 
the Atlantic and Pacific they main- 
tain patrol vessels and planes for 
weather, navigational and rescue 
operations, all vital to ship and air- 
line travel. Special patrols are 
operated in Arctic waters to warn 
ocean liners of perilous icebergs. 
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Search and rescue for anyone in 


‘trouble afloat are traditional Coast 


Guard jobs. So is maintenance and 
operation of lighthouses and other 
maritime aids such as buoys and 
lightships. 

Handling water-oriented pleasure 
seekers is one of the Coast Guard’s 
biggest—and hardest—tasks. In this 
connection, the early-April to late- 
September activities of Coast Guard 
Group Three—four lifeboat sta- 
tions, 87 men, seventeen boats and 
twelve trucks—which patrols 55 
miles of Atlantic coasthne from 
New York City’s Coney Island to the 
far end of Fire Island, off Long 
Island, is typical. 

This, group has to watch over 


50,000 small craft, whose crewmelr 
fishermen, water skiers, pleasul 
boatmen, racing sailors and charte 
boat operators—create an aquati 
traffic jam equal to that on any higl 
way. In addition, the men of th 
busy Coast Guard unit have to kee 
an eye on bathers at scores of bead 
es in this area, and monitor the hui 
dreds of daily flights arriving or d 
parting over the water from sue 
nearby airports as New York’s hug 
and bustling Idlewild. 

» It takes plenty of ingenuity an 
patience to keep everyone safe. I 
the atmosphere of today’s boatin 
boom, they have their job mol 
than cut out for them. Neglige 
is the leading cause of accidents 
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~ Aquatic traffic cops, Coast Guard crews 
are ready to save lives, conduct courtesy 
examinations or pass out summonses to speeders. 
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the water today. Between March 10 | 
and December 31, 1959—the last | 
period for which complete figures 
are available—more than 2,000 boat- 
ing accidents on U.S. waters claimed | 
the lives of 488 persons, injured 875 }) 
others and resulted in property 
damage of more than $2,500,000. 
Actually, though, reports the Coast 
Guard, these figures are very low: 
During the period covered by the 
report, relatively few states were 
Scacds Boat tor participating in the program of mo- | 
qioronan cheek torboat numbering and accident re- 
of safety equip. | Porting established by the Federal | 
ment required. Boating Act of 1958, which did not 
become effective nationally until 
April 1, 1960. 

To water-seeking vacationists, | 
some of the facts in this partial re- 
port may serve as a warning of what | 
not to do. For example, 46 per cent | 
of accidents involving drowning 
were caused by boat capsizings, usu- 
ally brought about by sheer negli- 
gence, carelessness or—to put it | 
bluntly—stupidity. Most accidents 
occurred during daylight hours and 
involved small, open motorboats of 
wooden construction while being 
operated by mature persons—be- 
tween 26 and 50 years of age—with 
considerable—over 500 hours—of 
boating experience. 

Other leading causes of death on * 
the water were collisions with other 
boats, rocks, reefs or submerged ob- 
Coast Guard anliary officer peers to check if jects; swamping by waves; fire or ex- 
light necessary from sunset to sunrise is working. plosions, and faulty equipment. Ace) 
tivities being engaged in at the time_ 
of accidents, in top order, were gen- 
eral boating, fishing, cruising, hunt- 
ing, water-skiing and racing. 

To cut down these growing acci- 
dent figures, the Coast Guard de- 
votes a lot of its time to enforcing 
safety regulations for small boats 
and to policing pleasure boaters. 
The rules provide that motorboats 
must carry a minimum amount of 
safety equipment, such as life jack- 
ets, lights, bells, whistles and fire ex- _ 
tinguishers. The Coast Guard not 
only boards small boats to inspect 
them and insure compliance with 

continued on page 62 
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inspecting team 


Types, quantities of fire extinguishers 


must meet standards set by federal law. ! 


Horn is also examined during free cour- 
tesy check made at owner's request. 


In addition to having Coast Guard stamp, life 
preservers must meet tough tugging test. 
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MARYCAND'S CHESAPEAKE SHORES 


BY MARY LEE RUARK 


LONG THE numerous waterways cut across Maryland by rivers and the Chesapeake Bay lie several villages exist- 
\ ing in a more leisurely pattern than most of us have come to expect. To while away some time in any one of 
7 them is a distinct pleasure, and the area surrounding the eastern and western shores of the Chesapeake Bay is 
)articularly unforgettable. 

) On the Western Shore, the countryside is rolling. Geologically speaking, it is very ancient land. Fossilized bones 


nd petrified shark’s teeth are frequently found, as are plant fossils. Horse-tails, a very ancient and rare plant form, 
; till grow wild near several beaches. 
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Maryland's state tree is ancient, towering 
Wye Oak, which spreads its branches 165 
feet at Wye Mills on Maryland's east shore. 


The Eastern Shore is generally 
flatter land, but equally beautiful 
and interesting. 

Solomons Island is a good place to 
visit on the Western Shore. Leave 


Washington, D.C., by the Annapolis * 


Road—Route 50 and then take 202 
to Route 4. From 4, turn onto Route 
416, which merges with Route 2, 
and follow it to the end. You will be 
passing through some of the best 
tobacco country in the world. Be 
sure to visit one of the tobacco auc- 
tions if you are there mid-September 
through winter. The auctioneer’s 
jargon is fast and fascinating. 

At the end of the road lies Solo- 
mons Island, glistening in the sun- 
light. There is a purity to the air 
that gives everything the illusion of 
having just been freshly washed. 
Water is on all sides as the shoreline 
is irregular and indented. Dogs and 
cats wander leisurely across the nar- 
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row roads, perhaps pausing in the 
middle of a lane for a brief sunbath. 
Boats are everywhere you look, 
many available for charter at the 
numerous marinas. The fishing is 
unusual, both in variety of species 
found and in quantity. 

Solomons boasts one of the deep- 
est natural harbors in the world. 
‘The Chesapeake Biological Labora- 
tory has a museum with exhibits of 
the flora and fauna of the Bay re- 
gion. They have punchboards 
where you can test your knowledge 
—a green or red light flashing ac- 
cording to the correctness of your 
answers. The Lab carries on contin- 
uous research projects. 

You can stay overnight at Bowens 
Hotel. Of an evening, drop by the 
Fishermans Inn for bingo, or try 
walking the two miles up the dark 
road to the little D and L Theatre 
for a movie. They show first-run 
films, but start at 8:00 p.m. After- 
ward, stop at the D and L Cafe next 
door for a sundae—they feature 
them. 

What else to do? Sit in the sun- 
shine, swim a little, or paint one of 
the hundred beautiful views that 
are crying aloud to be admired. 

If you’d rather try the Eastern 
Shore, take the same Route 50 out 
of D.C., but this time stick with it 
right across the beautiful Chesa- 
peake Bay Bridge. The toll is $1.25 
for car and driver, or $1.50 with 
passengers. It’s worth the toll just to 
see it. Once you're across the bridge 
just follow the sign for Tilghman’s 
(pronounced Till-mans) . It’s well- 
marked but here’s the breakdown 
on the route numbers: 50 to 33, 33 
to 451, 451 right out to Tilghman’s 


Island. 


Stop and see the Wye Oak at Wye 
Mills, Maryland. It’s just a mile or 
two out of the way. This tree is over 
400 years old and is the State Tree 
of Maryland. It is the largest white 
oak in the United States—95 feet 
tall, with a spread of 165 feet. 

After you’re back on the road you 
will pass through little St. Michaels, 
“the town that fooled the British.” 
On the night of August 10, 1813, the 
British landed there, but by dawn 
the plucky shorefolk had driven 
them back into their boats. The 
British never tried to land there 
again. 
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When you cross the bridge af 
Knapps Narrows you're on Tilgh} 
man’s Island. This is a real fishin} 
village and retains its character aj 
such. Tilghman Brand _ Seafooc) 
fresh, frozen, and canned, comes ol} 
this tiny island. i 

Built practically in the water iif 
the tiny Avalon Post Office, tucked 
in a corner of a store labeled Ge | 
eral Merchandise. Here you can bul 
pair of sturdy overalls or down | 
hearty snack at rough-wood table 
while you wait for the fishing boat 
to come in. Seeing the boats puttin; 
out or returning is a spectacle thal 
shouldn’t be missed. 

If you fish yourself, you can tr} 
for trout, croakers, perch, herring o| 
striped bass. Crabbing is excellenj 
and the commercial fishermen trajl 
eels for bait for days in the spring] 
Plenty of boats are available Si 
charter, but you can also hire a ro 
boat and paddle about at a more a Fy 
preciative speed. “q 

You can stay at Chesapeakd 

i) 


House, open May 15 through No; 

vember. They have 35 rooms an 
feed 90-100 people on a big day. You| 
eat family style with huge platter] 
at every table. On a crowded week} 
end you may be accommodated in 4 
nearby cottage in a charmingly in 
formal way, but you'll still go td 
Chesapeake House for that good 
eating. Prices are $8.00 a day for twa 
in a room, or $40.00 a week includ} 
ing three meals and use of the boats) 
Swimming is available two block! 

away. In the evening, groups gathel 
around the piano for some old- fash 
ioned singing. 

Another nice place to stay is Tht 
Elms, which ‘also features country 
cooking and maintains furnished 
cottages. 

If you want to see a movie, you'l) 
have to drive into Easton, about 2 
miles. Make at least one trip in, dur 
ing daylight, to see the Old Frien 
Meeting House where ie 
Penn once worshipped. It was bui 
of hand-hewn boards in 1683 and 
is still in an excellent state ol 
repair. | 
* if what you want: is to retuiil 
home rested and tanned, with ler 
surely seascapes engraved on youl 
memory, just give the East Shore 6 
the West Shore of the Chesapeak 
Baya try. @ 
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ERHAPS, like armies of old, the 

modern wanderer travels on 

his stomach but this will be of 
small moment compared to his reali- 
zation that he also travels on his 
feet. Last month we discussed shoes 
and the care of the feet, and this 
month we will discuss specific foot 
problems and their proper han- 
dling—which can mean the differ- 
ence between a happy journey and 
a miserable one. 


BLISTERS 


Before the days of penicillin and 
other antibiotics, the medical pro- 
fession developed considerable re- 
spect for the ordinary blister. Cases 
of blisters becoming secondarily in- 
fected, and the infection spreading 
to the blood stream with fatal re- 
sults, were not uncommon. Some of 
this respect for blisters, will remain, 
and it is just as well. The best treat- 
ment, as always, is prevention. 
Blisters on the feet do not occur 
from pressure alone. There is always 
an element of rubbing or friction. 
Be alert for the earliest signs of rub- 
bing. A Band-Aid firmly fastened 
over the painful area is the best pre- 
ventive. A little talcum applied over 
this will keep the tape from sticking 


_ to sock or stocking. Carry Band-Aids 
with you at all times in purse or 


_ the time-honored trick of heating it an 


sary, and change it if it Melons ‘3 
wrinkled, loosened or moist. : 
When a blister develops, the safest 
treatment is to cover it with a dry 
dressing: and leave it alone. The | 
fluid will absorb gradually and the — 
overlying skin will dry without 
danger of infection. This treatment — 
is not often possible on a trip when 
being on your feet is essential, and ES 
particularly if the blister is large 
and it is necessary to drain it. a 
Before pricking a blister, wash : 
your hands thoroughly. Wash the © 
skin overlying and surrounding the | 
blister with cotton, soap and water, 
dry with cotton and then use alco- _ 
hol or a skin antiseptic. Sterilize a 
needle by soaking it in alcohol or by © 


in a flame. The needle should be in- ep Ss 
serted parallel to the floor of the — 
blister, just at the edge of the 
healthy skin, as close as possible to 
the blister itself. The fluid is then 
removed by gentle pressure on the 
blistered skin. If done properly, — 


the skin over the blister remains in- fg 


tact and safe from infection: Apply * ices 
a dry dressing. 2 Sera 

If the skin over the blister has 
broken, or evidence of infection is 
present, the blister should be treat- ae 
ed like any infected wound. Trim 
the overlying skin away, using ster- a 
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ile scissors, and apply antibiotic 
ointment liberally. Cover with a 
sterile dressing. Don’t be bashful 
about calling a doctor for an infect- 
ed blister. A poorly handled blister 
has spoiled many a vacation. 


CALLUSES 


The underlying cause of a callus 
is poorly fitting shoes. The most 
common site is the sole of the foot 
in the region of the metatarsal arch. 
Correction of a faulty metatarsal 
arch with a metatarsal pad and a 
properly fitting shoe often is enough 
to prevent re-occurrence. For those 
with a tendency to painful callus 
formation, a visit to a chiropodist 
before departure is wise. If faulty 
posture is a contributing factor, he 
may suggest that you consult an 
orthopedic specialist. 

Self-treatment, once you are en 
route, consists in gentle paring of 
the callus after the foot has been 
washed thoroughly and the callus 
has been softened by soaking the 
foot in water. A thin, felt ring pad 
to lessen pressure available in most 
drugstores or pharmacies abroad. 
Callus pad is pansement pour 
durillonin French, Schwielenpolster 
in German, bandita para callos in 
Spanish, cerotto per duroni in 
Italian. 


CORNS 


The medical term for corn is cla- 
vus, from the Latin meaning nail, 
an apt designation as it both looks 
and feels like a short nail driven in- 
to the flesh. Corns are small, painful 
thickenings of the outer layer of the 
skin caused by pressure from poorly 
fitting shoes. Soft corns occur be- 
tween the toes, where perspiration 
keeps them moist. Corns may be ex- 
tremely painful, interfere seriously 
with walking, and occasionally be- 
come infected. 

To prevent corns, wear correct-fit- 
ting shoes. A trip to a chiropodist 
before you leave will allay miseries, 
at least for the early part of your 
trip. For those with a tendency to 
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develop corns, a good selection of 
corn pads should be part of your 
medical kit. For soft corns, insert a 
small piece of cotton between the 
toes to relieve pressure and absorb 
moisture. 

Paring the top layers of the corn 
with a safety razor is an acceptable 
treatment if done carefully. Be cer- 
tain the razor is clean—wipe or soak 
the blade -with alcohol. Avoid 
paring too deep. 

Commercial corn removers are 
usually a combination of collodion 
and salicylic acid. For travel, the 
small medicated corn pads are more 
practical. Dusting powders for the 
feet, either bismuth subnitrate or 
borated talcum, keep the feet dry 
and, by allowing the foot freedom 
for small movements within the 
shoe, relieve pressure and friction, 
hence helping prevent corns. 

Corn pads are pansement pour 
cor au pied in French, Huhnerau- 
genpolster in German, bandita para 
callo doloroso in Spanish, cerotto 
per calli in Italian. 


INGROWING TOENAIL 


Ingrowing toenail, a very com- 
mon condition, is, like the corn and 
the callus, the result of poorly fitting 
shoes which tend to squeeze the big 
toe inward toward the other toes. 
The most frequent site is the outside 
edge of the big toenail, occasionally 
the inside. Stockings or socks which 
are too short are often a con- 
tributing factor. So is the habit of 
trimming the nail at the corner so 
close that the growing nail burrows 
imto the skin. Whenever you walk, 
the short embedded nail jabs into 
your flesh. It can become exceeding- 
ly sore, and infection is common. 

If infection does occur, the foot 
must be soaked several times daily 
in warm water or boric acid solu- 
tion, followed by application of 
antibiotic ointment. If the offend- 
ing nail corner cannot be elevated, 
it is sometimes necessary to remove 
a small triangular corner of the nail 
with manicure scissors. Be certain 
the scissors have been soaked in alco- 
hol or wiped carefully with alcohol- 
soaked cotton. 

For an ingrowing toenail that is 
not infected, wash and soak the feet 
thoroughly. to clean and soften the 


area. Then elevate the offending | 
corner of the nail by gently wedging 
under it a small rolled piece of cot- 
ton and vaseline or cotton soaked in 
mineral oil. Thus the pressure can 
be reduced while the nail is grow- 
ing. It is rarely necessary to stay off 
your feet, but in painful cases you 
may wear an old shoe after you have. } 
cut a hole in the tip to relieye the | | 


pressure. Women can wear toeless | | 


shoes-while the nail is growing out. 
Remember that for those with a 
tendency to develop ingrowing toe- 
nails, the nail of the large toe should 
be cut straight across once the nail 
has grown out to avoid re-occur- 
rence. 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Athlete’s foot is a euphemism for ~ 
a condition the doctor calls derma- 
phytosis, literally, inflammation 
from skin fungus. The cause is a | 
microscopic fungus, which is related ~ 


to ordinary household bread mold, } 


and also to the mold Penicillium 
notatum, from which came one of 
modern medicine’s greatest discoy- 
eries, penicillin. It is a common res- | 
ident even on healthy skin but 
thrives only under conditions of 
warmth and moisture. It produces { 
small red areas that burn and itch, 4 
and often small pinhead blisters. 

Most important in prevention is 
thorough foot cleanliness and care- — 
ful drying, particularly between the 
toes. A number of people report — 
that they have flare-ups in the win- 
ter when they are exposed to infec 
tion in locker rooms and gymnasi- — 
ums only to have it clear up during 
the summer when they spend much 
time in the sun and in ocean bath- 
ing—which merely emphasizes the 
importance of dryness. As an aid in 
keeping the feet dry if you have the 
infection, insert cotton between the 
toes and use a foot powder. A num- 
ber of good commercial remedies 
are available, such as Desenex and ~ 
Timofax. Such remedies are usually 
available both in salve and powder 
form, and they should be used as 
the ‘directions indicate. Treatment 
should be continued for a week or 
so after all visible signs of the infec- 
tion have cleared. For severe cases — 
treatment by a physician is recom- 
mended. @ 
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LETTER FROM EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


Summer Spin-outs 


QO NE OF the appeals of summer is that 


you don’t have to travel far for 
fun. Nearby beaches or simply 
shady streams beckon all for a romp or 
relaxation. Most of us are eager to stretch 
out for a warm and worry-free while, con- 
tent in our sheer and justified laziness. 

Later, though, body revived, we are apt 
to seek more challenging, yet not taxing, 
leisure. And one of the most effective ways 
to enjoy such a stimulus is to take what 
might be termed a Summer Spin-out— 
an easy jaunt to a local theatrical produc- 
tion. 

At its loftiest, this might call for the 
mental perkup in cool comfort at any of 
the annual Shakespearean festivals, from 
the free shows in New York’s Central Park 
or the great stagings at Stratford, Con- 
necticut, to Ashland, Oregon, or in Can- 
ada. ~ 

Throughout the U.S., you’ll find an his- 


torical drama or pageant or summer-stock 
musical or play that rang up records 
on Broadway or an anniversary celebra- 
tion with a cast composed of talented 
townspeople—all ready to meet your 
mood and mileage requirements. And, 
of course, tired travelers can refresh them- 
selves with a summer spin-out from their 
motel as well as from their homes when 
enjoyment without great effort is the eve- 
ning’s aim. Often, inquiry at an inn or a 
glance at a little local paper will uncover 
a lively production no national or even 
state Events List has deigned, or been 
able, to include. A small town’s version of 
its centennial history may not spark a 
flood of Hollywood offers, but it can be a 
diverting, enriching experience for the 
whole family. 

Wherever you are, a summer spin-out 
to a nearby stage can give you a fresh in- 
sight of Americana. @ 


Ae 


H. W. SHANE, Vice President 
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BEAR FACTS 


continued from page 31 


so rapt with the animal that they 
have neglected to put on their 
brakes—resulting in damage of vary- 
ing extent. 

One story of the relations between 
bears and Rangers is almost a leg- 
end in the Park. It seems a young 
_ Ranger driving up a mountain road 
came upon a tourist’s car parked 
with the front door open and an 
eager bruin entering. Hastily stop- 
ping his pickup, the Ranger ran out 
and shooed the bear out of the 
crowded front seat. Breathing a sigh 
of relief, he turned toward his own 
vehicle only to see that he had left 
his own car door open and that the 
bear was sitting in his front seat. 

Infrequently a nuisance bear may 
be deported from one part of the 
Park to a more distant area, with the 
fervent hope that the pest will stay 
out of the camp areas until summer 
ends. The story is now rampant that 
several times Rangers have dropped 
their unwilling passengers on the far 
side of the Park and driven leisurely 
back to the campground only to find 
an almost smirking bear awaiting 
their return. 

Another legendary bear is the 
one-year-old weighing about 60 
pounds who carefully balances him- 
self in the foliage of a tree above a 
picnic table. As soon as the food is 
laid out, down comes the youngster, 
frightening one and all. He then 
proceeds to have a delicious meal in 
absolute peace and quiet. 

Bears do not attack people under 
ordinary circumstances. However, 
when with young, or during the 
mating season, they are best given a 
wide berth. During the 1958 season, 
the Great Smokies Park racked up 
an enviable record of only five in- 
juries from bears to some 3,000,000 
Park visitors. This record was 
achieved by- an intensified educa- 
tional program—and citations for 
court appearances in cases of fla- 
grant feeding or molesting of the 
bears. Brother bruin is not vicious, 
but he is most assuredly wild. A 
hand extended with a loaf of bread, 
some peaches or a ham sandwich 
may have some more hidden. A bear 
lunges not for the hand but for more 
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food. The result? A bite and perhaps 
a fine. 

Bears are not particularly destruc- 
tive, but accidents do happen. One 
morning a camper rushed into the 
Headquarters building quite breath- 
less to report that during the night a 
bear had plowed through the wall 
of his tent, and out the opposite 
wall. 

“My wife slept in the car the rest 
of the night,” he recounted, 
was-an old tent, anyway. Boy, will I 
have a story to tell the folks back 
home!” 

Again, one morning a tourist vir- 
tually flew through the door. It 
seemed that during the night a bear 
had fallen from a tree into the tent. 
This time the tourist galloped out 
of the tent. Such incidents are rare 
and these are the only two that came 
to my attention. 

One summer morning, a pleasant 
young couple, bubbling with laugh- 
ter, asked me if we kept records on 
the time it took to go over various 


DON'T FEED THE BEARS! 


Don’t leave food scraps around 
your camp site after you have fin- 
ished eating. 

Don’t store food in your tent at 
night or if camp is unattended. 

Store your food in a suitable 
container in the trunk of your 
car. 

Place food and ice chests out of 
reach of bears by suspending be- 
tween two trees with ropes. 

Burn all garbage and food con- 
tainers in back country camps. 

Wash, flatten and bury all tin 
cans. 

Step aside if you meet a bear on 
a trail and let him have the right- 
of-way. 

Don’t come between a mother 
bear and her cubs. 

Don’t get closer than about 30 
feet to a bear when taking pic- 
tures. 

Bang pots together to hurry 
visiting bears on their way—they 
dislike noises. 

Leave a Coleman lantern burn- 
ing in a safe place all night to 
help keep bears away. 

Remember that bears are wild 
animals, not pets—and act accord- 


ingly. 


“and it _ 


* 


trails. I assured them that we had ne} 
such records and inquired as to the! 
reason for their curiosity. It seems, 
they had been walking up the Alum| 
Cave Trail and had reached Arch, 
Rock when they came face to face) 
with a bear going downhill. Rather} 
than argue the point, the couple} 
had started downhill and had left} 
so hurriedly that they felt that if the} 

Park had kept records they had just] 
broken one. 

Many times I have been asked | 
whether the bear population will} 
not get out of hand in the Park, pro- | 
tected as it is from hunting, and | 
with a lack of natural enemies. Here} : 
nature takes a hand. If the bear | 
population gets too big, the supply | 
of nuts and fruits growing wild is | 
inadequate, and thus many bears } 
leave the protection of the Park to] 
forage for food in nearby areas. If} 
they cross during hunting season | 
they rarely return, as they are shot. } 
Infrequently, mother bears are | 
killed by poachers in the Park, and 
then the cubs, captured by the | 
poachers, are sold for $100 to $150. | 
The practice of keeping bear cubs | 
in captivity at roadside stands, al- | 
ready taxed, is now coming under | 
scrutiny of the Tennessee legislature | 
as the result of strong protests from | i 
Park visitors and others. } 

The bears in the Great Smoky } 
Mountains National Park are East- | 
ern Black Bears, closely related to | 
the bears in the western parks, ak | 
though the westerners range in color | 
from tan to black. These animals } 
have cubs every two years, ranging | 
from one to four, with the latter | 
rather uncommon. Twins and trip- 
lets are very frequent. - 

A question youngsters often ask is, | 
“Does Smokey Bear come from | 
here?’ The answer is no. The famed | 
Smokey, now residing in plush lux- | 
ury at the Washington Zoo, was — 
found in the Lincoln National For-_ 
est in New Mexico. ‘ 

When you plan your next vaca-_ 
tion,-I suggest you include a visit to — 
the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, astride the Tennessee- 
North Carolina border, America’s 
most popular park. Not only do we 
have fine, interesting bears but we — 
also have 507,000 acres of breath-_ 
taking mountain and forest scenery, — 
and a cool highlar.d climate. @ 
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that began with Europe on 
| Five Dollars a Day and con- 
tinued through New York on Five 
Dollars a Day and Mexico on Five 
Dollars a Day has at last produced a 
| definitive definition of the minimal 


Te: HIT series of budget guides 


| | US. traveler absolutely requires for 
» meandering through Miami and the 
/sunny islands south of it: Miami 
| and the Caribbean on Ten Dollars a 
| Day (Crown Publishers, Inc.; 182 
"pages, maps) . 

__ Author Elliott Kanbar blushing- 
| ly admits he tried to keep the ho- 
/tel-room-plus-three-meals-daily cost 
down to $5.00, but ran into the un- 
fortunate truth that the “islands of 
the Caribbean simply haven't yet 
developed the same tradition of 
rock-bottom-priced (but clean) ho- 
tels, and quick, cheap meals, that 
exists so firmly in Europe, Mexico, 
‘the Far East, and even in several 
large American cities.” 

_ Then he goes on to demonstrate 
‘that only on St. Kitts and Antigua 
has he failed to find at least a few 
places where you can enjoy decent 
food and a clean bed for a fiver. And 
n thany sites, most notably Miami 


/Money anormal, non-beachcombing , 


Beach, he makes anyone who goes 
over $5.00 for the essentials sound 
like that stock character from vaude- 
ville, The American Sucker. This 
Miami trick is typical of the book’s 
money-saving ideas: it seems that di- 
rectly across Collins Avenue from 
the high-priced pleasure palaces are 
a number of modest hotels charging 
one-fifth as much for rooms and pro- 
viding their guests with free passes 
to the beaches and swimming pools 
of the sea-fronting fame-named ho- 
tels opposite. These simpler inns are 
affliated with their fancier sisters 
across the street, and in them you 
pay for straightforward accommoda- 
tions rather than for ballrooms the 
size of football fields and chandeliers 
big enough for lynching the man- 
ager when he brings your bill. 
After warming up with Miami 
Beach, Kanbar continues to budget 
your way through Bermuda, San 
Juan, Jamaica’s Montego Bay and 
Kingston, Port-au-Prince, St. Kitts 
and Antigua, and St. Thomas in the 
U.S. Virgin Islands. Note the inclu- 
sion in that list of Montego Bay, for 
this richnik resort—cluttered with 
duchesses, oil millionaires and 
$40.00-a-day hotels—is the author’s 
greatest. triumph. He has found 
guest houses offering room with 
breakfast for as little as $8.00 daily 
at the height of the winter season, 
and there’s a little, plain but com- 
fortable in-town inn with a year- 
round $5.00 rate. And for poor, hon- 
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est girls who want to shop for a rich 
husband on a budget, the YWCA 
costs only $3.50 daily, including 
three meals! This must be one of the 
few YWCA’s in the world where far- 
in-advance reservations are essen- 
tial. 

Miamiand the Caribbean on Ten 
Dollars a Day doesn’t shirk from ad- 
vising you how to get there for bar- 
gain fares, and Chapter | is loaded 
with information on supplemental 
airlines, night flights, thrift flights, 
multi-stopover plans and suchlike. 
Similarly, there are sections on inter- 
island boat travel, budget night- 
clubbing, shopping and tours, vo- 
cabularies and menu terms pre- — 
sented in French, Spanish and 
Dutch, a wealth of vigorously funny 
cartoons and, best of all, maps—lots 
and lots of simple, clear, uncluttered - 
maps that point out many of the 
sites discussed in the text. 

Surely Alexander Hamilton, that 
prudent man who was born in the 
West Indies and became first Sec- 
retary of the U.S. Treasury, would 
be pleased to see the bill that bears 
his likeness stretched so far by so- 
journers in his home territory.—K.G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon and enclose 
remittance. Delivery is postpaid. 
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_] Please send me Miami and the Caribbean on Ten Dollars a Day at 


| the special Club membership price of $1.90 paperbound. Remitiance 


is enclosed. 


SOUTHWEST 


continued from page 26 


Mule trips to bottom are available for guests 
at Grand Canyon, but most prefer to peer. 


This Arizona inn indicates living standards 
that lure sun-lovers to southwest vacations. 


Gallup's annual August Inter-Tribal Indian 
Ceremonial always clicks with photo fans. 
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in the late Eighteenth Century, 
some 50 years after Father Kino’s 
death. Blazing white on the outside, 
it has many charming wood carvings 


and paintings inside from the time 


of the Conquistadores, and a reclin- 
ing image of Saint Francis in a 
casket-like case that has been credit- 
ed by Indians and Mexicans with 
miracle-working powers. It is cov- 
ered with medallions denoting dis- 
eases which the faithful believe the 


Saint cured them of in response to_ 


their prayers. The mission is 
reached via a well-marked road 
westerly from South Tucson, follow- 
ing Mission Road. 

Also west of Tucson is another 
point not to be missed: Old Tucson. 
A replica of Tucson in its wild days 
just after the Civil War, it was built 
by a motion picture company for a 
film, and has been used many times 
for that purpose since. When not in 
use, it is open to the public, and is 
historically accurate. 

Further on is a site of special in- 
terest: the Arizona-Sonora Desert 
Museum. Admission is 75 cents for 
adults, 25 cents for children. 
Unique among museums, it dis- 
plays, alive, every animal, reptile 
and other form of wild life to be 
found in the Southwest—all in ex- 
pertly re-created natural habitat. 

For variety on your return, go 
east on Gates Pass Road, up into the 
steep hills to Gates Pass. At the top, 
pause and look back. Here, in a 
single view, is the Southwest. The 
giant cactus forest extends down- 
ward into the desert, spreading 
westward as far as eye can see. Con- 


.tinuing eastward, you also get a 


panoramic view of Tucson before 
descending into the city again. 
While in southern Arizona, many 
visitors feel compelled to visit 
Tombstone. It is reached by High- 
way 80 east from the city, turning 
onto Highway 83 at Mount View, 
then east again on 82 where the 
roads bisect. It takes a couple of 
hours to drive, and the scenery is 
familiar from a dozen TV shows but 
Tombstone has been kept to look 
as it did in the old days, and the 
O.K. Corral is clearly marked. The 
West’s oldest newspaper, the Tomb- 
stone Epitaph, has its own building, 
and still serves the community. 
Structures are for the most part 


wooden,. with wooden “sidewalks” } 
protected from the sun by shelters — 
extending from the roofs. A quick 
visit is enough, except during the 
yearly Heldorado in early spring 
when shootin’s and hangin’s are re- 
enacted. 
Phoenix is reached by two routes -| 
north of Tucson—Highway 84 by 
way of Casa Grande, where small 
Indian pueblo remains may be. 
viewed, and Highway 80-89 by way 
of old-fashioned Florence, best if 
you want a magnificent view of Su- 
perstition Mountains before head- 
ing west to Mesa and Phoenix. ‘The 
Superstitions, a mesa-like range not 
yet fully explored, rise abruptly 
from the semi-desert floor and take 
on different hues depending on the 
position of the sun. Legend says 
riches await the person who locates } 
the Lost Dutchman’s mine some- 
where in the mountains. 
Mesa, a growing and active com- 
munity, marks the beginning of the ar 
road into Phoenix. It is lined with 
motels, fruit stands and occasional — 
citrus groves. Irrigation ditches are 
also seen here and there. 
Lower than ‘Tucson, Phoenix 
seems somewhat hotter. Tucson 
temperature can pass 100 in the 
summer, but it is so dry it doesn’t 
bother anyone. Indeed, the climate 
is a sort of miracle cure for arthritis 
sufferers. Phoenix is a bit warmer. 
As in Tucson, there is little dan- 
ger of not finding a motel room for” | 
the night. And excellent chambers | 
of commerce in both cities keep a | 
keen watch that reasonable quality 
is maintained. Both cities are 
marked by exemplary civic pais 
a boon to visitors. | 
As the state capital, Phoénix has — 
a population of some 440,000 per- 
sons—one of America’s fastest-grow- — 
ing cities. It is a less scenic city than | 
Tucson—that neat, sprawling city 
at the foot of the Catalina Moun-— 
tains where skiing in winter is hard 
to beat—but Phoenix nonethele 
has much to offer. ; 
The ancient Hohokum Indian — 
ruins, for example, are remains of | 
a people we know little about, and 
who vanished without a trace cen- 
turies ago. The excavations, and 4 
museum of relics unearthed there 
may be viewed at 4619 East Wash- 
ington, just east of the city. In strik- 


» modern contrast is Frank Lloyd 
right’s winter home which may 
be visited Wednesday, Saturday and 
‘Sunday, November through May. 
Called Taliesin West, it’s a remark- 
_ able bit of desert architecture where 
the master once taught his design 
‘concepts. Open daily in summer 
months, its guide fee is $1.00 a per- 
» son. Go east from town on Camel- 
back Road to Scottsdale Road, 
» north to Shea Boulevard until you 

)'reach Titel Road, then north, a 
total less than twenty miles. 

- As in Tucson, the undefeated 

Yaqui Indians have their own vil- 
lage in Phoenix, in this case named 
| Guadalupe. In both cities, it frank- 
ly is dull sightseeing except .at 
» Eastertime. Then the Indians go 
.) through their curious mixture of 
pagan and Christian rites. The 

' Phoenix Yaqui village is southeast 
of town. 

Eleven miles east of Phoenix, but 
‘seemingly part of it, is Tempe, site 
» of another campus of the University 
‘of Arizona. 

| Scottsdale, twelve miles north- 
feast of Phoenix, is a new village 
)with all the comforts of a civilized 
resort but not gaudy. Billed as ‘“The 
~ West’s Most Western Town,” it isn’t 
_ the rip-snortin’, six-shooter town 
that name might suggest but it is 
worth a visit. It has interesting art 
galleries, craft shops, stores where 
original Arizona fashions such as 
ithe traditional Squaw dress-are cre- 
ated and sold, and some very high- 
priced real estate. 

The Grand Canyon is about 225 
miles north of Phoenix, and going 
Up one route and returning another 
makes a very pleasant two-day trip. 
Full of contrasts and surprises, it 
‘)gives visitors the best chance to ap- 
preciate Arizona’s versatility at its 
best. Take Highway 69 north of 
Phoenix to 79 and bypass Campo 
Verde. A sign indicates the way to 
Montezuma’s Castle. Neither castle 
hor within a thousand miles of the 
Aztec emperor’s domain, it is none- 
theless an accessible, compact and 
interesting example of old Indian 
cliff dwellings. At the car park, you 
‘see nothing but an apparent can- 
jon. Walk down the well-defined 
jrail, though, and then look up at 
jhe face of the cliff. There is this 
J jmazing predecessor to the apart- 
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ment house, neatly stacked into the 
straight side of the cliff. Its advan- 
tage for defense is obvious, and 
traces of the beauty it overlooked 
may still be appreciated. There’s al- 
so a stream with big trees and fresh 
greenery. This is 90 miles from 
Phoenix. 

Heading back northwest to the 
main highway, Alternate 89, by way 
of State 279, you soon enter a region 
of contrasts as astonishing as was the 
drive from Phoenix. The route 
north of Phoenix presents an awe- 
some picture of utter desolation, 
like a landscape of the moon. As you 
drive toward Flagstaff, Arizona 
again shows its diversity by rising 
from desert to hills and evergreen 
forests. ‘This spectacle becomes its 
most beautiful near Sedona, heart 
of Oak Creek Canyon, where bril- 
liant evergreens stand out vividly 
against the red earth and hills. This 
is a happy hunting ground for the 
Technicolor camera. 

The highway north makes an im- 
pressive spiral ascent upward, from 
the top of which a pause is in order 
to admire the canyon before contin- 
uing to Flagstaff, a small town of 
neat, frontier appearance in sum- 
mer, snowy isolation in winter, with 
Arizona’s highest point, 12,670-foot 
Humphreys Peak, as a backdrop. 
‘Thirty-seven miles east of Flagstaft 
is the famous crater believed caused 
when a meteor plunged into the 
earth long before recorded history. 

Continuing north on 89, the ter- 
rain climbs higher, becomes more 
barren, and is cool] even in summer. 
The route enters the Navajo Indian 
Reservation, and it is not unusual to 
drive behind a pickup truck with 
these dignified and serious Indians, 
wearing their high, stove-pipe hats, 
sitting in the back. A hotel there of- 
fers a break in the journey, but no 
fire water is available. 

Turn west on 64, and you soon 
catch your first glimpse of the can- 
yon. It’s narrow at this point and 
often comes as a disappointment to 
visitors. Farther on into the Grand 
Canyon National Park—$1.00 road 
toll—the village of Grand Canyon 
is reached. This is the heart of na- 
ture’s mighty spectacle. If you are 
just a bit disappointed, wait until 
the next morning, walk along the 
rim’s trail, pause here and there, 


and look carefully. It’s initially de- 
ceptive, but once the gigantic pro- 
portions of the Canyon register, it 
will take your breath away. Gaze 
awhile, and it will have been worth — 
the drive, and more. ; 

It’s best to make reservations for 
overnight accommodations in ad- 
vance for one of the half-dozen ho- 
tels and motels. Bright Angel 
Lodge’s log-cabin style is perhaps 
refreshing after southern Arizona’s 
ever-present adobe. Room with bath 
or shower is $8.00 single, $8.00 to 
$15.00 double. Without bath, it 
averages $3.00 cheaper. The coffee 
shop is small, the dining room like 
an army mess, but everything is 
quite woodsy and pleasant. El 
Tovar Hotel, a bit more modern, 
averages $1.00 more in price. The 
Grand Canyon Auto Cabins range 
from $3.50 for single without bath 
to $6.00 and $7.00 double, with 
bath. Motor excursions with box 
lunch are available around the Can- 
yon area, as well as mule-back trips 
down into the Canyon. Overnight 
outings by mule are available to 
Phantom Ranch on the Canyon 
floor—but if you have a weak heart, 
don’t do it! 

Return to Phoenix south on 64, 
through Williams, then Highway 
89 to Prescott, Arizona’s original 
capital, straight on via 69 to 
Phoenix or, for variety, by way of 
89 through Wickenburg, a small, 
typical—except for the desert— 
American town. 

Tourists without a car may fly to 
Phoenix and join bus tours avail- 
able locally. As a matter of fact, a 
bus trip is the best way to see the 
area. In Phoenix, both Arizona 
‘Tours and Tanner Grey Line oper- 
ate budget-fitting sightseeing trips. 
Santa Fe Railway offers its Big 
Dome cars for high-gazing from 
such trains as El Capitan, with an 
all-day stop at the Grand Canyon. 
The service enters the Southwest in 
mid-New Mexico from Chicago and 
Kansas City, terminating in Los 
Angeles. 

There are flashy dude ranches 
and neon nighteries in this great re- 
gion but the real heart of the South- 
west remains its natural, and mag- 
netic, scenery which you can yet dis- 
cover with the wide-eyed wonder of 
a latter-day Conquistadore. @ 
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i | IsTORY can be a pretty dull and static photo- 


graphic subject. But not in New England, where 
you can do things like the following: 

Go aboard the replica of the Mayflower in Plymouth 
Harbor and point your camera seaward toward the out- 
er shore line which looks today just as it was when the 
pilgrims landed 340 years ago. On the ship, film a pic- 
ture story of ocean travel in the Seventeenth Century. 
Plymouth Rock is still there if you would like to re- 
enact the landing for your camera. 

At Sturbridge, Mass., you can watch craftsmen dip- 
ping candles and weaving cloth just as they did 200 
years ago. Shelburne, Vt., also is a reconstructed New 
England village. At Mystic Seaport, Conn., more than 
50 boats and sailing ships, including the Charles W. 
Morgan, the last of the wooden whalers, await your 
camera. History has been brought to life in these re- 
stored New England communities where you find not 
only the original sites but also people in authentic cos- 
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VAGABOND CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE B. 


Mayflower II in Plymouth Harbor is only one 
of many natural sets that can spark 
your filming in history-laden New England. 


tumes pursuing the arts and crafts as their ancestors 
once did. It is a ready-made movie set. 


Shooting Europeans 


To see places and people—to bring back thoughts, ‘ 
feelings, emotions and memories—this is travel pho- ~ 
tography. Places, being inanimate, are easy to handle. 
But capturing the other ingredient—people—requires 
cooperation. So it’s good to note that more and more 
nations are coming through with “people to people” 
programs. Meet the Danes, Find the Finns, Meet the 
Irish, Know the Norwegians, Get in Touch with the 
Dutch, and Sweden-at-Home are among the plans_ 
which arrange person*to-person meetings. If your pic 
tures in the past have been too much like impersonal” 
photo postcards, here is a real opportunity. : 

An ideal time to meet people in their own homes is 
during off-season months, and right now is the time to 
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in planning. The Open House in Europe program is 
jmphasizing October and November travel opportuni- 
ies but, wherever you are, off-season travel has special 
\dvantages for photography. When the peak pressure 
oes off, travelers as well as natives begin to relax. You 
jense a relief from crowded facilities. A special gaiety 
‘omes to life when the crowds are gone. Photographers 
gain become something special and people enjoy co- 
/perating with your picture-taking efforts. 
» The European Travel Commission, 630 Fifth Ave- 
tue, New York 20, N. Y., represents 21 nations. Each of 
»he national tourist offices makes a special effort to 
ring visitors and European residents closer together 
Ss individuals—rather than as observer and observed. 
they arrange visits to private homes, industrial plants, 
raft workrooms, schools, courtrooms, hobby clubs, and 
‘rofessional groups. In addition they can arrange fox 
unting in England, moose hunting in Norway, moun- 
> ain climbing in Switzerland and yachting in the Medi- 
»erranean. What picture-taking opportunities! 


New "Instant" Camera 


» The long-awaited automatic Polaroid Electric Eye 
amera ($89.50) is here. The ultimate in push-button 
icture-taking, you can forget about lens apertures and 
 cusing distances. An electric eye automatically times 
‘uch exposure. Taking and developing the picture has 
‘een reduced to four motions—each numbered right on 
he camera. Aim and push a button—the picture is 
| liken. Lift a knob, pull the tab, count to ten seconds— 
4 nd lift a 314 x 414-inch picture out of the back of the 
~ mera. 

- The camera adjusts exposure automatically from 
‘rightest beach scenes until almost dusk. It covers a 
‘tightness range from 6 to 600 foot-candles. With the 
iper-fast Polaroid 3,000 speed film, a normal lens aper- 
jwe of £/32 provides for enormous depth of field and 
iminates need for focusing. Everything is sharp trom 
Ye feet to miles away. 

‘Ifyou wish to take close-ups, the camera front extends 
iother notch from its normal position, and portraits 
>in be made as close as 30 inches. No auxiliary or close- 
~\p lenses are necessary. 

«| A unique automatic shutter-speed control, operated 
y the electric eye, utilizes shutter speeds up to 1/1,000 
‘)cond in bright sunlight, and as slow as 1/15 second 
| dim light. For average outdoor shots, with the 
) jolaroid 3,000 index film, the shutter speed would be 
Hpeween 1/200 and 1/500 second. When there is not 
i jtough light for a good picture, an indicator signals. 
his doesn’t mean you have to put the camera away. 
jhere is a thumb-size reflector concealed in the front of 
jie camera. When raised for you, you are in business 
sain. All you need is a handful of tiny AG-1 bulbs. 
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i erous” New England Restored Sites Make Top Sets for Movie Makers! 


The built-in flash reflector can be swivelled to pro- 
vide either direct flash or bounce illumination. When 
aimed at a wall or ceiling, the “point-source bounce” 
reflects around the room and produces a soft, daylight- 
quality in all parts of the room. With bounce lighting, 
pictures can be made as close as three feet or as far as 
ten to twelve feet without necessity of adjusting for 
exposure. 

Outdoors, at night, or in auditoriums or rooms which 
are too large for bounce flash, the reflector is swivelled 
into the direct flash position. Aimed directly at the sub- 
ject, pictures can be made from three to thirty feet, and 
correct exposure is obtained through adjustment of an 
iris ring. The electric eye is not operative for flash 
pictures on this camera, or in any camera. 

The iris, called a lighten-darken control (providing 
lens adjustments from f/19 to £/64) is built into the 
camera primarily to handle flash situations. It also can 
be used to satisfy individual tastes for high key or low 
key prints, and to prevent underexposure in back-light- 
ed scenes. 

‘This new camera, with all its interesting features, has 
one more talking point. It will accept the presumably 
slower color film when it is marketed for Polaroid 
cameras. No introductory data has yet been estimated 
for the color film. 


Film in Travel Package 


Anscochrome and Super Hypan films are now avail- 
able in a 25-roll professional package, in the 35mm (36 
exposure) , and the 120 film sizes. Each package comes 
from the same emulsion batch, which means uniform 
film speed, color characteristics and response from roll 
to roll. The 120 film is foil wrapped in fiber trays. The 
35mm is in sealed aluminum cans. Both Anscochrome 
color film and Super Hypan black-and-white negative 
are frame numbered for accuracy of identification. The 
heavy duty carton can be used for convenient storing or 
shipping of exposed or unexposed film. They never run 
the risk of having to pick up film along the road that 
could be out-dated or imperfect due to having been 
stored in excessive heat or humidity. 


Miniature Flash Gun 


A new Anscolite flash pack comes in two leather 
pouches which can be attached to the carrying strap of 
your camera. One of the matching cases holds the re- 


flector, and the other holds 24 AG-1 bulbs. The whole 


outfit, ($9.75, including twelve clear and twelve blue 
bulbs) is the most compact and efficient little unit I 
have ever seen. Features include—a battery-capacitator, 
test light, bulb ejector, and flash guide built into back 
of the reflector. @ 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


continued from page 29 


For those to whom time isn’t of 
paramount importance, the Clark 
Steamship Company operates the 
Novaport and the Gulfport between 
Montreal and St. John’s, each 
steamer carrying twelve passengers. 
Passenger fares are $90.00 one way. 
Cars accompanied by passengers 
cost $50.00 one way, $90.00 round- 
trip. The Newfoundland Great 
Lakes Steamship Company oper- 
ates the Dundee, accommodating 
six passengers, between Cleveland, 
Hamilton, Toronto, Montreal and 

. John’s. Passenger fares from 
Cleveland to St. John’s are $160 one 
way, $320 roundtrip; Hamilton to 

John’s, $130 one way, $320 


roundtrip; Toronto to St. John’s, 
$120 one way, $320 roundtrip. 

‘The Furness Warren Line runs 
the Newfoundland and the Nova 


Harpooner's pulpit of swordfishing boat ini- . 


tiates moppet visitors to Newfoundland fun. 


Scotia between Boston, Halifax and 
St. John’s. Roundtrip rates to St. 
John’s from Boston are $90.00 in 
tourist class, $150 and up in first 
class. Between Halifax and St. 
John’s, roundtrip rates are $55.00 
tourist class, and $90.00 and up first 
class. 

If you don’t bring your own car 
to Newfoundland, and arrive at 
Port-aux-Basques by ferry from the 
mainland, transportation across the 
island is waiting on Canadian 
National’s narrow-gauge railroad 
which meanders—and that is the 
proper word—from there to St. 
John’s. Since the CNR took control 
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of the road in 1949, this 74-year-old 
rail line has been considerably im- 
proved. Its engines have been diesel- 
ized and 1,500 new cars—many of 
them for passengers—added to the 
rolling stock. The three-foot. six- 
inch road bed—compared to normal 
widths of four feet, eight-and-a-half 
inches—has been bettered, although 
its 547-mile length is still noted in 
railroad circles everywhere for the 


frequency and degree of its curves ~ 


and for the tilt of its grades. 

Along with these steps, the rail- 
road in recent years has achieved a 
superb degree of efficiency. The 
Newfie Bullet, for instance, may 
still be called that by Newfound- 
landers but the CNR has polished it 
up for the tourist trade, promoting 
its proper name: The Caribou. Its 
on-time record is the best of any 
train in the entire Canada-wide 
CNR system. The Caribou’s time- 
table is geared to arrivals and de- 
partures of the ferry to North Syd- 
ney. It leaves the pier at Port-aux- 
Basques at 10:00 a.m. and gets to St. 
John’s at 8:30 a.m. the following 
day. Westbound, the train leaves St. 
John’s at 1:30 p.m. daily, arriving 
in Port-aux-Basques at 12.20 p.m. 
the following day. 

Another way to see Newfound- 
land is to take one of the coastal 
ships that travel from Corner Brook 
to Labrador, and then down the east 
coast of the island to St. John’s. It 
is a delightful, leisurely voyage of 
about eight days, with frequent 
stops at remote little outports along 
the way. It is not luxury travel, but 
the food is good and accommoda- 
tions comfortable. Fares run from 
$75.00 to $150. 

Along with this really bright and 
convenient transportation picture, 
accommodations to handle the in- 
creasing number of visitors are also 
advancing. Motels, relatively new 
on the island, have sprung up in 
some numbers around St. John’s, 
Corner Brook and the Grand Falls 
areas. Rates range from about $2.50 
to $10.00 a night. City hotels are al- 
so being spruced up, and food and 
service bettered. Canadian Nation- 
al’s Newfoundland Hotel in St. 
John’s is the island’s best. 

With more and more motorists 
bringing their cars to Newfound- 
land for vacations, the Province is 


~places, community kitchens, toile 


well launched into an extensive pi i 
gram to improve and expand 
camping facilities. Four new of] 
were opened last year, all aceessil| 
from the cross-island highwi 
Three of them—at Bellevue Bead 
Junction Pond and Catamar} 
Brook—have 50 individual campi | 
sites each. The fourth, at Port-auj 
Basques, has 25 camp units. At aj 
facilities include picnic tables, fi} 


and sanitary wells. | 

For picnickers, eight roadsif 
parks have also just been complete 
and Canada’s newest Nation} 
Park—Terra Nova—was opened li 
summer. Located on the island’s e¢} 
coast, north of the Avalon Peni 
sula, and easily accessible via tl 
Trans-Canada Highway, this 15] 
square-mile parkland is bounded | 
dense, game-filled forests and one ’ 
the Province’s loveliest stretches 
Atlantic coast. Motels and cabi 
are being constructed in this pa’ 
and its roads are being paved. —_| 

Newfoundland, of course, hj 
many attractions besides huntir 
and fishing. It boasts some of tl 
world’s most spectacular scene! 
and, as Britain’s oldest colony unt 
confederation with Canada in 1] 
it is packed with history and distin 
tive atmosphere. : 

With many still-remote area 
with tiny fishing communities th; 
have changed little over the ce! 
turies, it possesses a pioneer flavé 
that has all but disappeared fror 
the mainland. Above all, Ney 
foundland is an island of the se 
Thus, one of the real delights of 
Newfoundland visit are the fishin 
villages, where you ean listen to th 
quaint language of the folk, an 
hear English speech as it was pr 
nounced in Devonshire in the tin 
of Shakespeare. And linger awhi 
in the settlements where descens 
ants of Irish immigrants dwell an 
you'll catch the rolling accent « 
Cork or the rich burr of a Ken 
brogue. Ask for a thrilling gho 
story, or an intriguing tale of piral 
treasure, and you'll hear folk le 


‘ends galore. 


Newfoundland is rich indeed 1 
history. It is the region where tl 
Viking adventurers landed in 100 
naming the newly discovered cow 

continued on page 56 
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ODDS & INNS 


\)| A NTI-TOGETHERNEsS Note: The 
A Capri Hotel and Country 
fie Club in Spring Valley, N.Y.— 
ormerly a family-style hotel—now 
))ars its gates to married couples and 
hildren, offers day and night dance 
“essions, free dance lessons and free 
it ocktail parties to its single cli- 
mtele.... Las Vegas’ Hotel Fre- 
aont and Casino has begun a $4,- 

00,000 expansion program to dou- 
gle its present 250-room capacity 
nd add a multi-level garage topped 
y. a sundeck and Olympic-size 
fimming pool. ... The new Hana- 
‘ei Plantation on Bak the 50th 
tate’s Garden Island, occupies the 
Same eighteen-acre site used for the 
}rench planter’s home in the movie 
youth Pacific and has, in addition to 
Js main buildings, 50 guest houses 
lus cable cars to connect the vari- 
)usstructures and carry guests to the 
iver and bay below. ... Greenbush 
nn in the same-named Michigan 
}own on the shores of Lake Huron, 
as just reopened as a resort after six 
ears of inactivity... . The Surinam 
orarica currently going up in Pa- 
lamaribo is scheduled to open in 
.Jebruary with 80 rooms in three 
ries, terrace pool, casino and simi- 
Jar attractions. . .. Fears that a fear- 
hotel 


cottage-style 
‘Malekulani have been squelched. 
he grand dame of Waikiki inns 
Jill remain as is. . . . Intercontinen- 
il Hotels has begun construction of 
Vhat will be the largest hostelry in 
rermany when it is completed at 
rankfurt in midsummer 1963. The 


Mies, have 1,000 beds, a ballroom for 
700 people, four banquet rooms, 
wee dining rooms, two bars, two 
dof terraces, an underground ga- 
age for 150 cars, plus a shopping 


ie Ingleside Fairway Motor Inn 
nd golf course in Staunton, Va., 
nd plans a complete moderniza- 
Jon, including a new restaurant... . 
‘he $7.50 seafood dinner at Ber- 
jiuda’s Waterfront restaurant in- 
‘tudes six hours of fishing from a 40- 
"hot cruiser—then they cook your 


‘rea. .. . Quality Courts has bought” 


Tv HE TRELAWNY Club, a new pri- 
vate vacation resort at Run- 
away Bay, Jamaica, W.L., is 

scheduled to open December 15. Lo- 

cated on the 300-year-old Cardift 

Hall Estate on Jamaica’s north 

shore, some 45 miles east of Mon- 

tego Bay, the club will include a 

modern twenty-bedroom inn com- 

plete with dining and bar facilities 
plus six three-bedroom housekeep- 
ing cottages, offering maximum ac- 


_commodations for 76 persons. 


This unusual inn and cottage 
community will be organized to pro- 
vide the comforts, conveniences and 
services customary for vacation liv- 
ing but without the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of normal occupancy 


of vacation homes. For housekeep- 
ing cottage guests, live-in maid ser- 
vice will be provided. Food supplies 
may be purchased from the club, or 
in the local markets. 

Situated on a bluff some 150 feet 
above the Caribbean, the club’s 
guests will have available to them 
facilities for a variety of sports. The 
new Runaway Bay golf course, of 
eighteen holes, as well as the Run- 
away Bay Beach Club’s private beach 
will be open to guests. Other activi- 
ties will be horseback riding, deep- 
sea fishing, tennis and swimming at 
the Trelawny Club’s own pool. The 
club will also rent small European 
autos suitable for touring Jamaica’s 
roads. 


New Norfolk Inn Rotates Dinner Winners 


| eaaapies a quick-change restau- 
rant, which nightly spotlights the 
cuisine of a different nation, the new 
Golden Triangle Motor Hotel re- 
cently opened in Norfolk, Va., with 
special emphasis placed on handling 
convention business. 

The $7,000,000, 361-room inn— 
with terraced swimming pool, off- 
street parking for 700 cars and a 
complete range of commercial shops 
and services—is providing tours for 
its guests, in cooperation with the 
Norfolk Tourist and Convention 
Bureau, to such sites as Norfolk 


Harbor, the Naval Base, Jamestown, 
Williamsburg, Yorktown and the 
gracious, old Norfolk Municipal 
Gardens. 

The unusual restaurant, The Na- 
tions, changes its menu each eve to 
offer in succession food typical of 
France, Italy, South America, Indo- 
nesia, England, the U.S. and others. 
With the change of menu, the 96- 
seat restaurant’s decor, lighting fix- 
tures, place settings and waiters’ cos- 
tumes also switch to match the geo- 
graphical area that is being featured 
for the evening. 
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TIPS 


on Touring 


By CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


Professional Advice 


Hy is driving like a sport? Be- 
cause the “pros” are better 
than the amateurs. The rea- 
son: practice and care about details. 


Check 
windshield wiper bladey 


s Blinker si ignalg 


wan 


oe 
tire pressure FM 


These tips can help you add a pro- 


fessional touch to your driving. 


Sit up straight, four to eight inches 
from the lower rim of the wheel. 


Get seat belts and use them. 


Get the “feel” of a strange car be- 
fore you drive it for any distance. 


Keep your eyes moving. Be aware 
of everything around you, not just the 
road ahead. 


Always look for an “out”—a safe 
place to swerve in case of trouble. 


At night, dim the instrument panel 
lights to reduce eye strain. If the 
lights from an approaching car bother 
you, glance to the right side of your 
lane. Don’t speed in the dark; it cuts 
the distance you can see. 


When coming to a stop, pump your 
brakes gently and ease up to the stop. 
It’s easier on you, the car, and the 
fellow behind. 


Check the rear and side view mir- 
ror before passing and allow plenty of 
room before getting back in lane. 


When someone passes you, slow 
down, dim your bright lights. 


Keep your car in top condition. 
This includes “little” things such as 
windshield wiper blades, tire pres- 
sure, blinker signals. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


continued from page 54 


try Markland, or Land of Forest. It 
is the New Founde Isle of John 
Cabot, who sailed westward from 
Bristol in 1497 and made his land- 
fall at Cape Bonavista. Here, too, in 
more modern times, have been 
wrought. great scientific achieve- 
ments. In 1866, the Great Eastern 
landed at Heart’s Content to-com- 
plete the first successful trans- 
atlantic cable. At Cabot Tower, on 
Signal Hill in St. John’s, Guglielmo 
Marconi received the first wireless 
signals across the Atlantic in Decem- 
ber, 1901. From Lester’s Field, in St. 
John’s, airmen Alcock and Brown 
took off for the first non- “Stop flight 
from America to Europe in 1919. At 
an even more recent date, it was in 
Argentia’s placid harbor that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill drafted the terms of 
World War Il’s famed Atlantic 
Charter: 

Throughout Newfoundland old 
traditions are held tightly, and none 
is more popular—with local resi- 
dents and visitors alike—than the 
annual regatta, now in its 138th sea- 
son, held the first week of August 
on Quidi Vidi Lake in St. John’s. It 
is the oldest water-sports meet in 
North America, its main attraction 
being a series of boat races which 
start at 10:00 a.m. and end with a 
championship contest as darkness 
begins to fall. Races are between 
tradesmen, communities near St. 
John’s, school alumni, military and 
police. 

There are usually about twelve 
races on Regatta Day. On shore, in 
a picnic-like atmosphere, are re- 
freshment stands, wheels of fortune, 
fish ponds for the youngsters, bal- 
loons, cotton candy, merry-go- 
rounds and games of skill and 
chance. All stores are closed in St. 
John’s for the day. 

As the capital and largest city, St. 
John’s is naturally the focal point 
of any Newfoundland visit. Its his- 
tory goes back to 1497, with the 
landing in the harbor of John 
Cabot. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, land- 
ing near St. John’s in 1583, claimed 
the island as a British possession, al- 
though St. John’s itself-where the 


first Serna residence was bui 
in 1528—was already a thrivir} 
community. 

In the years that followed, ‘shij] 
of the nations of the world made $j 
John’s harbor their headquarte | 
Jacques Cartier, the famous Frenq 
explorer, visited there many time 
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against England. 

Several times St. John’s was cha 
lenged by enemy forces from bot 
land and sea. A Dutch squadron wi 
der the famous De Ruyter took thy 
town in 1665 and plundered it. Ij 
1696, and again in 1708, the Frene| 
captured it, burning it on both o! 
casions. The town was captured, 
again by the French—for the lz 
time in the summer of 1762, but | 
was quickly retaken by Britis} 
troops sent up from Halifax. | 

Visitors to St. John’s today see | 
thriving, modern city. Among th 
finer buildings are included th 
Anglican Cathedral, said to be th 
best example of Gothic architectur 
in America, and the Roman Cathe 
lic Basilica, which at the time of it 
completion a century ago was t 
largest church in the northern hal 
of the New World. Governmen 
House, with its spacious ground: 
and the House of Assembly, with it 
massive columns of grey limestont 
are well worth visiting too. So is th 
Newfoundland Museum. Among it 
features are paintings and tableau 
depicting Leif Erickson landing o 
Markland, Cabot sighting Boné 
vista, Sir Humphrey-Gilbert settim 
up the first colonial government c 
Britain, and many others. 

The Museum also possesses th 
only relics’ in existence of th 
Beothuck Indians, a vanished rac 
There is a booth dedicated to ol 
Colonial times, and another ¢ 
Eskimo culture in Labrador. 

Outside of St. John’s, every tur 
of the road brings something ne¥ 
for the highways of Newfoundlan 
are adventure roads+some of th 


' very few left anywhere. As they cros 


the wild country of the island, win 
through quaint fishing villages ad 
along stretches of breath-takin 
coast, they offer great rewards. ¢ 
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pare Car: A 5()-cent piece is the only 
ol needed to assemble the Diehl- 
| \obile, a three-passenger, collapsi- 
le, lightweight, motor-driven, 
hree-wheel auto with speeds up to 
yghteen m.p.h. Fitting into the 
ilge of a boat, cabin of a private 
lane or trunk of a car, it has four 
}>eeds forward plus a reverse and is 
yailable in two models. Standard 
#odel sells for $299.50 and the de- 
()ixe version—with surrey top and 
(ggage case—costs $379.50. Litera- 
(we and complete information may 
2 obtained from H. L. Diehl Co., 
\)>uth Wilmington, Conn. 


(0? Remover: An individually foil- 
aled spot remover for all clothing 
brics, shoes, leather goods and up- 


te packages containing sixteen 
‘zaners for $1.00. Each foil-sealed 

ick is saturated with non-inflam- 
able cleaning fluid. Spots are re- 
oved by merely tearing a foil pack- 
and cleaning soiled area with a 
rcular motion. Manufacturer is 
rotwick Corp., 4040 ba Rd., 
eveland, Ohio. 


dIstery, Spotwick is sold in purse-~ 


Picnic Chest: A modern carry-all for 
picnic-prone families, the Lifoam 
Pleasure Chest is also designed to 
serve double duty around the house 
as a kitchen aid when it becomes 
time to defrost or clean the refriger- 
ator. Additionally, its heat-keeping 
qualities make it useful for carrying 
home Chinese food, or others among 
the increasingly popular take-out 
dinners such as fried chicken or fish. 
Brightly styled, the Lifoam Pleasure 
Chest costs $3.95 standard and $4.95 
deluxe from Life-Like Products, 
Inc., 1620 Union Ave., Baltimore 11, 
Md. 


Tree Computer: Tree-Sort is a punch- 
card-and-pin key to trees of all the 
North American continent except 
Mexico. It is operated by squaring 
the stack of punch cards and run- 
ning the needle through holes corre- 
sponding to the characteristics—leat- 
shape, number of needles, etc.—of 
the tree you are trying to identify. 
Sold by mail in its own plastic case, 
Tree-Sort costs $6.00 postpaid from 
The Sort-Card Co., Box 901, Boul- 
der 17, Colo. 
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REWARD $2,000 for This Coin: 


FOR CERTAIN COINS WE PAY UP TO: 


Gold Coins 
Before 1929.......... $10,000.00 
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COLOMBIAN GEM 


LMOST UNKNOWN until a few years ago, Santa Marta 
is a dot on the northern Colombian coast that is 
gathering a coterie of North American enthu- 

siasts who like its off-beat charm and sunny, lazy days. 
One of the best hotels in the area, the Tamaca, is several 
miles outside the town itself, snuggled directly on the 
sands of Rodadero Beach, one of the loveliest coves in 
the world. 

The Tamaca, built three years ago, offers 72 modern 
rooms with balconies and baths at modest rates, plus 
an excellent continental cuisine. Bare feet and bathing 
suits are not frowned upon here, and the rule of each 
day is sunbathing, siestas and sunsets that take your 
breath away. Current rates come to under $7.00 daily, 
with all meals. 

Buses ply into the town of Santa Marta several times 
daily. 

A major sightseeing point is the Quinta de San Pedro 


BONN 


continued from page 28 


In front of it I turned left and walked into Kaiser- 
platz, with Kreuz Church on my left. In the square I 
strolled toward the terrace of Kaiserhalle Restaurant 
and had a wonderful view of Poppelsdorf Palace, my 
destination, in the distance straight ahead. You can 
either walk or ride to it. If you ride, cross the street— 
Kaiserstrasse—walk right a few steps toward the station 
and take bus No. 16, marked Venusberg. If you walk, 
cross Kaiserstrasse, go left to the underpass under the 
railroad tracks, and when you come out the other side 
continue straight ahead up Poppelsdorfer Allee, a 
broad boulevard with a narrow park running down the 
center of it. 

Should you arrive at the palace by bus, get off at the 
stop just before it. You'll see it on your left, a rectangu- 
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America—died in lonely political exile in the win} 
of 1830. 
Remarkable for its serene and almost transcenden} 
beauty, the villa is on the outskirts of Santa Mar} 
guarded night and day by Colombian soldiers al 
sheltered by magnificent giant Tamarind trees. Insij 
the house are much of the furnishings thatvexisted } 
the days of Bolivar. A particularly poignant sight is t) 
clock with its hands fixed at the hour of 1:03—the ex 
time of Bolivar’s death. | 

Back in the middle of town, visit the great Basili? 
its vast doors fully 50 feet high and its cool interioy| 
welcome haven from the tropical noonday sun. , 

As the sun sets, dugout canoes of the townsmen p}| 
out to sea for night fishing, and the tiny shrimp ail 
mackerel brought back are delicacies. | 

Inexpensive to get to, Santa Marta is only sevente} 
air minutes and $12.50 roundtrip from Barranquil} 
Colombia, by Avianca. Barranquilla itself is serv] 
every Tuesday and Sunday directly from Miami 
Avianca for an economical roundtrip tab of $151. | 4 
the tourist visiting Bogota, the capital of the count | 
$305.90 roundtrip from New York by pure jet—t 1¢| 
are several flights daily direct to Barranquilla with 6 
the-spot connections to Santa Marta. A bonus for tho 
returning to Bogota is the absence of airfare betwei 
Bogota and Barranquilla. 

An unusual aspect of Santa Marta is the great Sier! 
Nevada pushing up the skies roughly twenty miles 
land from the beach-fronted town. Chief peak of t 
chain of mountains is the Cristobal Colon—hig 
Andean mountain north of Chile—soaring to 19,0! 
feet. Geologists say Santa Marta is the only spot in dl 
world that boasts such a mountain so close to the sea 
lar building, begun in 1715, with yellow walls and gr 
stone decoration. Today it houses the Botanical Ins 
tute, and I crossed the moat into the circular county 
for a better look at it. 

The entrance to the Botanical Garden is behind tl 
palace on Meckenheimer Allee, but it isn’t open ve) 
often. If you’re interested, the Stadt Verkehrsamt offi 
can give you the schedule. | 

Outside the palace I turned left, walked to the corm 
of Meckenheimer Allee and strolled right along. 
to Colmanstrasse, where, turning left, I found tl 
Rheinisches Landesmuseum at No. 16 on my righ 
There I wandered past Roman jewelry, statues and pe 
tery, golden crucifixes, medieval religious painting 
statues and wood carvings, and discovered a paintit 
by Brueghel. 

On the street again, I walked back to Meckenheimt 
Allee, turned left through the underpass below the 
road tracks, crossed the street in front of the stat 
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md walked back a few steps to the first street to my 
‘ight, St. Klara-Bastei. There I turned right one short 
block, then left, then right into, Cassiusgraben, right 
again for one block along Munsterstrasse and left at 
Mulheimerplatz along the Stadthaus, a building almost 
two blocks long, in the same architectural style as the 
palace and the university. 
Just beyond the end of this I saw the Sterntor, a grey 
stone tower with a Gothic gate that is part of the wall 
that once protected the old town. Going through it, I 
found Indrapura on the other side, a restaurant serving 
Indian and Chinese food. If that doesn’t appeal to you, 
turn right and walk a few steps to Munsterplatz. On the 
left side of the square you'll find the Bergischer Hof 
| Hotel, which has an excellent restaurant. 
- In the afternoon I walked out of Munsterplatz down 
Poststrasse, turned left in front.of the station and, on 
the station side of the street, found the bus stop for No. 
16. Boarding it, I rode past Poppelsdorf Palace and up 
the hill for a wonderful view out over the Rhine Valley 
/ and then through the woods to the end of the line. The 
) wip takes about fifteen minutes and provides an easy 
| way to glimpse the Venusberg area going and coming. 
If you’re in Bonn when the Rhine steamers run, when 
you return to the station walk through Kaiserplatz, 
along the university, past Koblenzertor to the river for 
an afternoon excursion on one of them. 
Bonn has several after-dark spots with good orches- 
tras, among them the Carlton, Kessel am Rhein and 
Haus Vaterland, and a good, inexpensive restaurant 
) with Rhineland atmosphere, Im Stiefel, at Bonngasse 
| 80, just beyond Beethoven’s House. 
| On your second day, if you’re interested in churches 
and medieval frescoes, board a No. 2 streetcar at the 
| tight of the station as you face it, ride back toward the 
Rhine, cross it and get off at the first stop after the 
bridge. 
There I walked ahead along the left side of the street 
| for a few moments until I came to Rheindorferstrasse, 
' where I turned left toward the white steeple of Doppel- 
kirche Schwarz-Rheindorf in the distance. At the end 
of Rheindorferstrasse I veered right and in a moment 
turned left into Dixstrasse, a road which I followed to 
a gate in the church wall. The walk is uninteresting and 
takes about twenty minutes, but the church at the end 
of it is lovely—a white building with round Roman 
arches, begun in 1151. Inside, behind the altar and on 
either side of it, I found the ancient frescoes of Biblical 
subjects for which the place is noted. 
Bonn is a pleasant city in which to linger for a few 
days after you’ve seen the sights. The hotels are good 
and inexpensive, and during summer there are many 
. half-day and full-day bus excursions that you can take 
_to Wiesbaden and the Taunus mountains, to the fa- 
‘mous Lorelei on the Rhine, to Cologne and many other 


y ‘ou information about schedules and prices. 
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CAMPING OUT THIS SUMMER? 


Every year the lure of the open country, a camp- 
fire under the trees, the unenclosed freshness of 
air scented with the fragrance of pine, meadow 
flowers and wood smoke initiates new members 
into the fraternity of campers out. If you want to 
know WHERE to find camping facilities, the 
books listed below will help you. We'll leave the 
HOW of camping to your imagination. 


1. FAMILY CAMPING DIRECTORY (Barcam Publish- 
INP SOS) saree ae oe eae ee ee $2.00 


lui pages and 50 maps—all states. Location of public and 
private camp grounds plus facilities. 


LET’S GO CAMPING by Albert B. Evans 
Facilities in State & National Parks & National Forests for 
continental U. S. and Canada. 181 pages. 


Handbook of AUTO CAMPING by George and Iris 


Wells 


Hardcover. 272 pages. Contains campgrounds by states plus a 
section listing Hotels and Motels with housekeeping privileges. 
61 pages devoted to camping suggestions. 


CAMPGROUND ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA by James A. Bier and Henry ae 
3.00 


177 pages with 60 two color maps of all 50 states and Canada 
listing campsites and all facilities plus charges, if any. 


CAMPING MAPS U.S.A. by Glann & Dale Rhodes 


206 pages with 50 state maps showing campsites. Very compre- 
hensive with 20 pages of handy camping hints and guide 
information. 


These books may be obtained from Travel Maga- 
zine, Inc., 50 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
at 25% discount from the price indicated. Please 
include 20¢ for postage with your remittance. 
C. O. D. or “Bill Me” orders not accepted. 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MART 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color Slides on 
approval, Everything from Paris night life to the 
Kremlin. Forty-two exclusive slides of Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play. Send 25¢ for 4-color catalog 
of thousands of 35mm slides, including title and 
map slides. Wolfe Worldwide Films, Dept. 281, 
1657 Sawtelle Boulevard, Los Angeles 25, 


California. 
EUROPE—CITIES, INTERIORS OF FAMOUS 
CATHEDRALS, MUSEUMS, Castles, Paintings, 


35mm Slides. Illustrated Catalog 15¢ (deductible), 
ALSO) =... 


POPE JOHN XXIII, GREATEST EUROPEAN 
SHRINES—Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, etc. Rome, 
Vatican, Interiors of Roman Basilicas. Holy Land— 
complete coverage. Life of Christ, Famous Ma- 
donnas, etc. 84-page Illustrated Catalog "TRA" 
25¢ (deductible from first order). Argo Slides, 
116 Nassau, New York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES & 35MM SLIDES. Beau- 
tiful 8mm—l6mm color movies. Free catalog. Ex- 
clusive! Colorful scenic, travel, map, and comic 
title slides. Free lists. COLONIAL, 247-T, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


BAD WEATHER ... LOST CAMERA... NO 
FILM??? No matter what your reason for missing 
those precious shots on your last wonderful trip... 
they can be replaced. The new 70 multipaged de- 
scriptive catalog of the wonder spots around the 
world is ready. Send 25¢ in coin, for catalog and 
free sample slide. ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. 
"'T'', 2036 Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


FREE title slide with your own name. Color illus- 
trated, color slide catalog; 10¢ handling charge. 
INTER-AMERICAN FEATURES, JENKINTOWN 
20, PENNA. 


PROFESSIONAL QUALITY COLOR MOVIES: 
America, Europe, Russia, Alaska, 16/8 mm amazing 
prices, minimum $25. DOUGLAS PRODUCTIONS, 
Box 664, The Silver City, Meriden, Conn. 


UNEXCELLED and exclusive: fully color corrected 
travel, art, and educational slides. 3 samples with 
complete listings $1.00. Amco Inc., Box 218T, 
Port Richey, Fla. 


TRAVEL AND TOURS MART 


RETIREMENT ADVICE: Just returned 15 months 
Austria, Switzerland, France, Spain (including 
Majorca). Send $2 Walter Gearn, Madero 303, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico. 


SAILING VACATIONS—Cruise beautiful Bahamas 
Out Islands (from Bimini to Nassau) aboard gleam- 
ing 96 ft. schooner CAREFREE. Help sail the ship— 
or relax in the sun. Great fishing and skindiving, fine 
food, congenial shipmates. From $175. Write or 
phone: TRADEWINDS CRUISES, LTD., P. O. BOX 
774-TR, Coral Gables, Fla. Phone HI 8-6136. 


SAILING VACATION in the CARIBBEAN. 58' 
Diesel Schooner. Comfortable’ Accommodations. 
Experienced Captain. Good Cook. Air Mail: 
Schooner Black Dog. Box 748T, St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands. CABLE: BLUCRU, ST. THOMAS, V.1. 
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RHODE ISLAND VACATION KIT FREE. Contains 
color brochure, calendar of events, road map of 
America's First Resort. Write: RHODE ISLAND 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, ROOM 424, ROGER 
WILLIAMS BLDG., PROVIDENCE 8, R. I. 


YANKEE'S SAILING 'ROUND-THE-WORLD 
AGAIN! 96-ft. brigantine departs 1961, on voyage 
to South Pacific, the Orient, Africa, and 'round-the- 
horn to South America, West Indies. Illustrated 
brochure on request. WINDJAMMER CRUISES, 
INC., P.O. Box 1051-TC, Miami Beach 39, Fla. 
JE 2-3407. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Last true island para- 
dise. Cheap, luxurious, beautiful, welcoming, warm, 
civilized, safe. Beats Mexico. Personalized report; 
all details. Save hundreds on transportation, ex- 
change, housing from inspiration to seaside villa. 
Send 10¢, stamps, for sample copy. FREIGHTER 
Gamba, Majorca, Spain. 


FREIGHTER TRAVELERS and those who would like 
to be are invited to join us. Dues $5.00 year include 
information service and monthly Club bulletin. 
Send 10¢, stamps, for sample copy. FREIGHTER 
TRAVEL CLUB, Caldwell, Idaho. 


RESORT MART 


MEXICO'S CARIBBEAN ISLAND, COZUMEL— 
RENT—Tropical furnished house, bath, kitchen, $3. 
day. Fishermen's, Skindivers' Paradise. Write: 
11282 Hacienda Place, Los Angeles. 


RESORT OWNERS: The most ‘Vacation Minded" 
group in the United States are TRAVEL readers. 
Over one million adults will read what you have to 
offer. A 20 word ad in our RESORT MART costs but 
$15.00 per month. Closing date—é6 weeks prior to 
date of issue. Mail advertising copy and check or 
money order to: TRAVEL, Resort Section, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


MISCELLANY MART 


Perfect New Orleans souvenir! Medal honoring 
first Louisiana Confederate officer killed in Civil 
War. Also Mardi Gras 1961—Valentine Day medal, 
$1.00 each. KIRK, 1024 Burgundy, New Orleans 
16, La. 


HOUSE RULES FOR GUESTS ABOARD YOUR 
BOAT. Every boat owner should display the 19 
serious and humorous rules, which makes more 
pleasant your and your quests trips afloat. A good 
conversation piece, suitable for framing. Two (2) 
copies postpaid anywhere for $1.00. Captain Jim 
Muldoon, Suite 2413, 60 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 17. 


AZTEC ART FROM OLD MEXICO—beautiful 
FEATHER PICTURES artistically and skillfully made 
by the Aztec Indians. Genuine bird feathers, in 
brilliant hues, carefully pasted, by hand, on a hand- 
painted background of white. Peacocks, Birds of 
Paradise, Golden or Silver Doves and many other 
species of Mexican and Central American Birds. 
No two exactly alike. Become a collector, a fas- 
cinating hobby; they also make wonderful gifts: 
are suitable for framing and many other uses. 
Sizes: 3'/2 x 5!/,—50¢ ea. 12 all different for $5.00; 
4 x 7—75¢ ea. or 3 for $2. Larger sizes available 
on request. Write: SCOTT KING, 464 EAST 22nd 
ST., BROOKLYN 26, N. Y. 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS—Complete, exclusive re 
port—all occupations—Sixty countries. Only $1.00., 
Money-back guarantee. Hill International Publi-| 
cations, P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, N. Y. ; 
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. 
ESTABLISHING A TRAVEL AGENCY order 
“Travel Industry Procedures and Systems" contains if 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 708 freee 
Worth, Palm Beach County, Florida. 


IMPORT-Export opportunity, 
wide mail-order business 


profitable, 
from home 


ships instructions for no-risk examination. Ex- | 
perience Unnecessary. Free details. MELLINGER, 
T836, Los Angeles 24. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the "TRAVEL 
MARKET PLACE"’, you can appreciate that 
more than one million others will read it. If you 
have an item, or service fo sell, try the resultful 
"'MARKET PLACE". Write TRAVEL, 50W. 51th 
Street, N. Y. 19, N.Y. 

RATES: 75¢ per word. Minimum of 20 words. . 
10% discount on 6 consecutive insertions. 20% 
discount on 12 consecutive insertions. Advance 
payment required. Issued 25th of preceding 
month. Forms close 6 weeks preceding date 
of issue. 

Although every reasonable precaution is 
taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, 
TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for mis- 
understandings arising from any purchase or 
fate of any articles or services herein adver- 
tised. 


GOING TO MEXICO? 


Whether you go by car, bus, train, 
ship or air, this NEW GUIDE Guia 


1961-62 (in English) is an indispen- 
sable help to you in planning to get 
the most out of your trip south of 
the border. 


Here are 32 large highway maps, 
listings of hotel-motel accommoda- 
tions with categories and rates, res- 
taurants, auto dealers and repair 
shops, curio shops, service stations, 
travel agencies, banks, train, bus 
and plane information—all up-to- 
date and arranged for your quick 
reference convenience. SPECIAL to 
National Club Members 
* only: $2.00 each. 

Order directly from: 

NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 

50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Travel 
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~ HOLLAND 


continued from page 34 


| results that would probably aston- 
| ish some U.S. city planners. In the 
case of the Northeast polder, the 
| Dutch have created a community of 
| 50,000 on 119,000 acres of land 
| lifted from the Zuyder Zee. Here 
_ thousands of families, mostly young- 
er people, are finding a rich new life 
, on a rich new land. 

| When we visited the polder’s cap- 
» ital of Emmeloord, we found the 
main street similar to towns in the 
| U.S. West. The stores were new, 
‘bright and modern. The chief dif- 
|) ference in outward appearance with 
| a U.S. town was its cleanliness— 
typically Dutch. Off Emmeloord’s 
town square, we saw its bell tower, 
© church, library, town hall and its 
only hotel, the ’t Voorhuys. Prices 
for rooms at this hotel range from 
) about $1.60 for a single without 
| bath to about $4.00 for a double 
|) with bath. 

Upon entering the area’s best res- 
| taurant, we found pool tables in the 
‘center of the room and small tables, 
| covered with heavy Persian rugs, 
| lined up along the windows. This 
room, we soon realized, was equiva- 
lent to an American cocktail bar, 
and in another room beyond were 
white-clothed tables where diners 


| course meal. 

_A typical family we met living on 
, ‘the Northeast polder has a 24-hec- 
tare farm—a hectare is almost two- 
| and-a-half acres—located about fif- 
‘teen miles from Urk, once a fishing 
village in the middle of the Zuyder 
Zee and now adjacent to the pol- 
der, The family previously lived on 
_a 78-hectare farm near Rotterdam 
which is now a boat yard—having 
been claimed by the government 
when that city expanded to include 
the farm. Although their acreage 
‘now is less, they reported that pro- 
_ duction was about the same. Pota- 
toes, wheat and beets are their crops. 
Like other farmers, they are free to 
choose their crops, with the excep- 
tion of potatoes which are rationed 
every two.or three years to avoid a 
surplus. 

_ Their farm on the puiskives of 
Rotterdam had been run by their 


might partake of a delicious seven- 


ancestors for many, many years. 
With its confiscation, the govern- 
ment didn’t want to lose the family’s 
talent as farmers and so solved it 
by giving them the opportunity to 
lease one of the polder’s larger 
farms—they range from eight to 48 
hectares. 

Farmers do not buy the land but 
lease it from the government for a 
percentage of their crops. Hopeful- 
ly, they feel this arrangement may 
be changed by the government 
which is already considering selling 
the land to worthy tenants. Thus 
far the polders remain under gov- 
ernment control because experience 
in the past revealed that once a pri- 
vate entrepreneur drained the land 
and sold it, the individual farmers 
could not keep it from becoming 
inundated again. 

Until that system changes, the 
polder family lives in a house that 
is identical to his neighbor’s, except 
for the inevitable human touches of 
shrubbery and flowers which alter 
outside appearances. But the num- 
ber of rooms, design and paint are 
the same—and all supplied by the 
state. So, too, are the barns. Farms 
vary in size, and are granted to set- 
tlers based upon their previous rec- 
ords in farming. 

Not anyone can become a farmer 
on the polders. He has to apply— 
and competition is tough. Only 
those who have proved their value 
as farmers are considered. 

In polder villages, there is little 
night life. In Emmeloord, for in- 
stance, once a week there is a film 
plus a newsreel at the Hotel ’t Voor- 
huys. There are no movie theatres 
or dance halls. Only when there is a 
special reason to celebrate some- 
thing, such as the Queen’s birthday, 
do people dance at the hotel. From 
my limited experience, night life 
consists mainly of sitting around 
one of those rug-covered tables talk- 
ing, and drinking Dutch gin. The 
local church has attempted to or- 
ganize social activities, but they are 
hardly enough to meet everyone’s 
wishes. Nonetheless, families, in- 
dividually and collectively, seem to 
like living on the polder. For one 
thing, they find life to have fewer 
uncertainties than in the past. 

Under the government’s guid- 
ance, new crops are constantly being 


developed—particularly at the ex- 
perimental farms first built on the 
polders and still run by the govern- 
ment to find new ways of improving 
the soil and its crops. 

A polder’s soil is different from 
the rest of Holland, having a higher 
consistency of clay and deposits 
from the sea’s bottom. To overcome 
the salt deposited over the centuries 
by the sea, six-foot-deep plows were 
devised to bring up the soil from 
that depth where less salt had pene- 
trated and more clay content was 
found. Then, to keep the land irri- 
gated and yet moist, two systems are 
employed. One is a series of trenches 
leading to larger canals to drain off 
the excess water. The other innova- 
tion is row upon row of small pipes 
laid about six feet apart and about 
a yard below the surface. Tiny holes 
in the pipes make it possible to wa- 
ter the ground from below when an 
occasional drought appears. 

One farmer told us that although 
he liked his home, the schools and ~ 
his neighbors, he would prefer to 
own his own land, not just lease it. 
Despite the obvious advantages of © 
government control, he preferred to 
rely on his own resources. This 
Dutch independence is also notable 
in the town of Urk, a fishing village 
where the townsfolk have not given 
up their costumes or way of living 
begun centuries before as an island 
community in the center of the 
Zuyder Zee. Today, they are part of 
the mainland, or the polder, but 
zealously cling to their traditional 
occupation of fishing, hanging their 
clothes out to dry across their main 
streets, and maintaining their 
quaint way of dress. They do not 
feel that their merger with the new: 
ly created polder land means they 
have to change their old habits. 

We nevertheless left the North- 
east polder impressed by having 
seen the emergence of a new way of 
life in freshly created communities ~ 
on land that was non-existent a few 
years ago, forerunners of other pol- 
ders to rise within the former Zuy- 
der Zee. We had not only seen the 
dramatic day-by-day changing of 
Holland’s map but also witnessed 
the inspired determination of peo- 
ple who have literally proved them- 
selves to be the true architects of 
their own future. @ 
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COAST GUARD 


continued from page 40 


the rules but also carries out a na- 
tionwide program of training small- 
boat owners in the techniques of 
safe piloting and operation. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary is the 
principal means used for such in- 
struction. This organization, spon- 
sored by the Coast Guard, performs 
a number of important functions 
for pleasure boaters. Members pre- 
sent free to the public three types of 
instruction: the one-lesson outboard 
motorboat handling course, the 
three-lesson safe boating course, and 
the eight-lesson course in basic sea- 
manship and safe boat handling. 

The Coast Guard Auxiliary, 
~ made up of civilian boaters who vol- 
unteer their time and knowledge, 
has units in hundreds of U.S. cities 
and towns. For information on their 
course in your locality, write to the 
Director of Auxiliary, United States 
Coast Guard Headquarters, in the 
city nearest to you—Boston, St. 
Louis, New York, Norfolk, Miami, 
‘New Orleans, Cleveland, Seattle, 
Honolulu, San Francisco or Long 
Beach, California. 

In addition to conducting such 
free boat classes, the Auxiliary also 
spreads word on the requirements 
of law for boats and the extra pre- 
cautions recommended by the Coast 
Guard. A “Courtesy Examination” 
of boat equipment is another volun- 
tary activity of Auxiliary members. 
Other voluntary service includes 
patrol of regattas, emergency opera- 
tions in the wake of storms and 
floods, and rescue of the boats—and 
sometimes the lives—of boaters in 
distress. 

For the volunteer Auxiliary and 
regular full-time Coast Guardsmen 
alike, summer weekends are the bus- 
rest. 

“T keep all my men aboard all 
summer,” reports the commanding 
officer of Coast Guard Group Three. 
“They take their leavetime in the 
winter or not at all. Too many 
things pop at sea from Friday 
through Monday to risk letting our 
key men go ashore.” 

Typical are the calls and assign- 
ments this group—and it could be 
any other Coast Guard group in the 
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country—received on a busy week- 
end last summer. A woman phoned 
to complain that her cellar was 
flooded. She was told to call a 
plumber—such emergencies are not 
a Coast Guard responsibility. A 
beach walker reported a cabin 
cruiser adrift in Great South Bay. 
A patrol craft was dispatched to give 
it a tow. A seaplane, taxiing off the 
Rockaways, was cut-off and collided 
with a speeding cabin cruiser. A 36- 
foot cabin cruiser ran aground, an- 
other boat called in to report its 
propeller fouled by its anchor line. 
Two boys clinging to an overturned 
outboard were rescued. More than 
a dozen summonses were handed 
out to operators handling their 
boats in a reckless manner. Hun- 
dreds of boardings of pleasure craft 
were made to check on safety 
equipment. Failure to have sufh- 
cient life preservers, lights, fire- 
fighting equipment, warning whis- 
tles and so on resulted in written 
reprimands. 

Repeated failure to heed such 
warnings can bring fines or even the 
loss of the right to handle a boat at 
sea. 

To help make your boating hours 
—or anytime around the water— 
safer and more enjoyable, the Coast 
Guard offers a variety of valuable 
tips. 

Here, says the Coast Guard, are 
some things that every skipper 
should know: 

When you’re handling your own 
boat, acting as a skipper for a friend 
or commanding a rented craft, you 
should know how to board a small 
boat without tipping it. Boats never 
tip themselves. Careless people tip 
them. 

Learn and obey the nautical rules 
of the road. Like highway traffic sig- 
nals, you must know how to apply 
them, and understand what other 
boats mean when they signal with 
lights or whistle blasts. Copies of 
these rules are available at any Coast 
Guard office. 

Get the weather forecast before 
you set out on the water. Learn the 
weather signs. Learn to know where 
storm-warning signals are flown and 
what they mean. 

Learn to read and use marine 
charts—the road maps of the water- 
ways. These charts mark safe chan- 


nels, show locations of underwater 


rocks and shoals and identify buoys — 


and lighthouses. 

One of the most popular aquatic 
sports is water-skiing, which attracts 
new thousands of vacationing de- 
votees each year. Safe water-skiing is 
thrilling and great fun. To make 
sure you get the most out of it, the 


Coast Guard recommends that you. 
have two persons in the ski-tow boat, ihe 
one to watch the skier and the other 


to pilot the boat. Also, always stop 


‘ey 
P| 
| 


x 


the motor when you are assisting a | 


skier into a boat. Run the ski-tow 
boat parallel to the shore and come 
in slowly when you're landing a 
skier. Stay away from solid objects 
such as piers, floats and other boats. 
Avoid running near fishermen, 
bathing beaches, boat anchorages 


and buoyed channels. Stay in the — 


seat whenever the boat is moving. 


Watch the water ahead of you at all. 
times. And avoid looking back to) 
check on the skier—let the other per- - 


son in the boat do this for you. 


Here are some additional Coast 


Guard safety tips: 
Always wear sneakers or mocca- 


sins on board any small boat. Heels - 


catch in things, trip you and mar the 
deck. Leather soles slip on wet sur- 


faces. White rubber or rope soles are 


fine. 


Step lightly into the center of any ~ 


small boat and sit down in the mid- 


dle of the seat. Don’t lean against 


the side of the boat. Don’t stand up 


or walk around. Don’t rock the boat 
or try to change seats while under-— 


way. 

Check your fire extinguishers, at 
least once a year. 

Never permit anyone to smoke or 
use an open flame on board or even 
nearby when you're filling gasoline 
tanks. After fueling, ventilate the 
engine compartment for at least five 
minutes. Never start 
when there is the slightest smell of 
gasoline in the boat. 

Be careful of your wake. Waves 
from a speeding craft are dangerous 
as well as annoying. 

Don’t overcrowd. A boat that is 
overloaded is not only uncomfort- 
able, it’s downright dangerous. 

In short, says the Coast Guard, for 
more fun on the water keep two 


things in constant mind: courtesy — 


and common sense. @ 
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Sige ss-U.SsSvR.- AIR PACT? 

- Long-awaited agreement 

\ for reciprocal NYC-Moscow 
) direct air link looms as 

| consequence of new talks 

| in Washington. Pact was - 

> set for negotiation in 
|Moscow in June, 1960, when 
_ Francis Gary Powers was 

) Spied in spy plane. If new 
/plans jell, Pan Am will be 
U.S. line flying route in 
\ competition with Russia's 
> state-owned Aeroflot air- 
>» line. Non-stop jetliner 
hops are expected to jump 
_|\travel between two coun- 

» tries. Last year some 
3,000 Soviet citizens vis- 
_ ited U.S., while approxi- 
“mately 15,000 Americans 

_ traveled to Russia. 


FIRMS FLOCK FOR FOILBOAT 
| U.S. Maritime Adminis-~ 
-\tration asked shipping op- 


wy 


erators if any of them 


federally financed hydro- 
foil boat expected to be- 
gin sea tests this summer, 
got immediate "Yes!" from 
28. Craft will carry 70-80 
passengers, weigh 80 tons, 
jbe 104 ft. long, skim over 
surface supported by its 
)foils at more than 60 
Hknots. 


JTWA ORDERS 30 MORE JETS 
| Trans World Airlines is 
jnow U.S. carrier with most 


inew Boeing jetliners at 
price of $187,000,000. Of 
1530 planes, 20 will be of 
715,950-mile range for do- 
jmestic use, 6 of 8,200- 
mile range for int'l 
flights, with remainder of 
medium range for local 

| \service. 


NILE TOWER TOPS PYRAMIDS 

Surmounted by rotating 
restaurant, new Tower of 
Cairo rises 540 ft. from 
Gezira, Nile isle in midst 
of metropolitan Cairo. 
Built of reinforced con- 
crete, new attraction is 
covered with some 
12,000,000 pieces of col- 
ored mosaic in latticework 
pattern. Tower-top restau- 
rant is reached by rapid 
elevator or by 2,000 
steps. Restaurant rotates 
every half-hour, permit- 
ting diners to See pano- 
rama of desert, city, 
Sphinx, pryamids. Second 
cafe offers light refresh- 
ments with observation 
platform. 


ALCOA MOBILE-IZES DANES 
Weekly freighter cruise 
departures from Mobile, 
Ala., in modern Danish- 
flag freighters carrying 
12 passengers is now being 
offered by Alcoa Steamship 
Co. Ships Hanne Skou, Su- 
sanne Skou, Birgette te Skou, 
Kirsten Sko Skou, chartered 
by Alcoa, * sail each Wed. 
from Mobile for 21-25 day 
cruises to Venezuela, 
Netherlands Antilles, 
British Guiana, Surinan, 
Trinidad. En route, ves- 
sels call at New Orleans 
for 2-day stopover. Rates 
range from $475 to $550. 


INDONESIA DOUBLES $ RATE 

Indonesian gov't has 
OK'd new visitor exchange 
rate of 90 rupiahs per 
Was.) dollar. Official rate 
of exchange is half that. 
Gov't recently eliminated, 
simplified many formali- 
ties previously required 
of tourists to country. 


‘Brief News Bulletins From Around The World. 


FALL AIR FARE FALL SEEN 
Transatlantic airlines 
are discussing major fare 

cuts to take place this 
autumn or next spring. 
Proposals—which need uni-= 
versal acceptance by car- 
riers plus gov't OK—would 
Slash travel by groups of 
45 or more passengers to” 
approximately $200 each on 
NYC-London roundtrip. Ten- 
tative cut in excursion 
fares would drop them to 
$300, saving some $50, 


make them apply year-round ~ 


instead of just Oct.-Mar. 
off season, lengthen ex-= 
cursion) trip from L7ievomce 


days. Current economy jet 


roundtrip fare is $486 on 
NYC-London route. If 
adopted, 
ply to other cities with 
minor modifications. 


ROOF RAISED ON OLD RAG 

Newly erected trailside 
shelter atop Old Rag Mt., 
in Shenandoah Nat'l Park, 
Va., iS lean=-to style with 
concrete roof, shelters 
15-20 hikers on often- 
rainy peak, has fireplace 
inside with 5 more nearby, 
was gift of Va.'s Senator 
Byrd who complained he was 
tired of getting wet while 
hiking on mountain. 


CHICAGO TOUR SOUNDS OFF 

New 10-inch, 33% LP 
custom record plays sounds 
of complete Gray Line Chi- 
cago Sightseeing tour with 
music accompaniment. With 
playing time of 26 min., 
dise costs $1.75 monaural 
or $2.50 stereophonic plus 
postage from Gray Line 
Sight-Seeing Companies As- 
sociated, 10 N. LaSalle 
Stem OuLeago, Flas 
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tariffs would ap- 


STOPOVERS STAR L.A. TOUR 

New sightSeeing spin 
through Los Angeles of- 
fered by Tanner Gray Line 
Motor Tours includes stop- 
over privileges similar to 
int'l air routes. Passen- 
gers may leave tour at any 
one of several designated 
stops, catch next coach 
iire Later. Tours Leave 
hourly in downtown L.A. 
from 10:00 a.m. to 3:00 
pem. Passengers may also 
join tour at any stopover 
point, complete full half- 
day's circle arriving back 
at their own starting 
point. 


UNITED BILLS CARAVELLES 

United Air Lines began 
first U.S. scheduled 
flights with French-built 
Caravelle engines-in-rear 
jetliner, providing 3 
daily roundtrips on NYC- 
Chicago route. Quiet jets, 
which have 64 first-class 
seats, leave simultaneous- 
ly from both cities at 
SOOM.» OsOO Poms; 
while mid-day hops depart 
Chicago at noon, depart 
NYGeaty Le345 p.m 


CHESSIE FAVORS WOLVERINES 

In Michigan, pasSengers 
on Chesapeake and Ohio's 
trains can now enjoy room- 
ette or bedroom for price 
of coach ticket plus Pull- 
man charge—$8.50 for room- 
ette, $12.45 for bedroom. 
Line also allows Wolver- 
ines 25% roundtrip coach- 
fare reduction. 


FEDS YEN CAMP CURTAILMENTS 

Nat'l Park Service wants 
park camping limited to 14 
days during seasons of 
most intensive use. Ser- 
vice says new rule would 
prevent abuses by some 
campers who make use of 
sites as seasonal resi- 
dence. Feds invite public 
comments, objections. 
Write Director, Nat'l Park 
Service, Washington 25, 
DAG. 
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7TH SHIP JOINS MM FLEET 

Moore—McCormack's newly 
launched Mormaccove is 7th 
in line's replacement pro- 
gram for cargoliners, like 
her sisterships carries 12 
passengers in 2-bed rooms, 
each air-conditioned, with 
private shower, lavatory. 
Mormaccove boasts salt- 
water Swimming pool, has 
special features permit- 
ting service to St. Law- 
rence, Seaway, Great Lakes 
ports. 


PAKISTAN-U.S. HOPS BEGIN 
New weekly Boeing 707 
jetliner flights to NYC by 

Pakistan Int'l Airlines 
come from Karachi via 
Teheran, Beirut, Rome, 
Geneva, London, will be 
increased to 4 or 5 
flights weekly next 
spring, arrive in U.S. 
Friday eves with departure 
Saturdays at 8 p.m., fea- 
ture in-flight sale of 
Pakistani handicrafts. 


NEW NORSE SHIP SAILS 
Black Swan, new 484-ft., 
8,650-ton, 17%-knot, 12- 
passenger cargoliner of 
Black Diamond Lines has 
joined firm's 8-vessel 
fleet maintaining weekly 
Sailings from NYC to Ger- 
man, Dutch, Belgian ports. 
Vessel has air-condition- 


_ing in all passenger 


rooms. 


EAGLE CUTS INTO BOAC PIE | 

Britain has approved - i 
privately-owned Cunard | 
vagle Airways to compete | | 
on North Atlantic roytes |} 
with gov't-owned BOAC. i 
Cunare ragle has been li- | 
cenSed fo> 15 yrs.) to fives 
one roundtrip daily link- | 
ing principally London 
with NYC, but optional 
stops have been OK'd at 
Manchester, Prestwick, 
Philadelphia, Boston, | 
Washington. C-E, currently] 
serving U.S. via southern j 
flights to Bermuda, Nas- 
sau, Miami, plans to begin} 
NYC-London leap next May 
with latest Boeing 707 
jetliner. 


SAME-PLANE CIRCUIT SLATED | 

Private Plane Around The} 
World tour leaves NYC Oct. } 
14 for 3l-day, $2,090 or- | 
bit aboard same BOAC jet— 
prop Britannia. Crew, 
plane will be waiting at 
each airport until group 
is scheduled to continue 
to next stop. All-inclu- | 
Sive price takes travelers | 
from NYC to San Francisco, | 
Honolulu, Tokyo, Hong et 
Kong, Singapore, Bangkok, | 
Delhi, Iran, Athens, Lon- 
don, NYC again, provides | 
accommodations each night © 
at first-class hotels, no © 
night flying, no morning 
departures earlier than 
9:300° a.m ; 


variably first to holler. 


PAWA, TWA SQUAWK TO CAB RE KLM, SAS 

Pan American World Airways, Trans World Airlines 
have complained to CAB that 2 foreign carriers, SAS, 
KLM, are grabbing passenger traffic that rightly be- 
longs to U.S. lines. Gist of hassle is that Scandi- 
navian, Dutch carriers are scheduling flights "in 
gross excess" of traffic requirements between U.S., a 
Scandinavian nations, Holland, in order to siphon off 
| U.S. travel to other European countries. Int'l air . 
| pacts normally recognize that some travelers will want 
to fly KLM, for instance, to France, but limits are 
generally placed on thirid-country traffic. SAS says 
rhubarb should be subject of discussion between coun- 
tries involved. KLM claims it has not violated agree- 
ments. Hot competition for transatlantic's rich mar- 
ket has in past frequently led to squabbles on in- 


Plight service, scheduling, etc. U.S. lines are in- 


re ee 
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| VIKINGS DESIGN CAVALCADE 


| Finland will hold 7th an- 
» nual Scandinavian Design 
‘Cavalcade beginning in 
| Aug., featuring ceramics, 
~) furniture, graphics, 
)|glassware, lamps, tex- 
- tiles, metals. Denmark 
) will exhibit at Charlot- 
j tenborg Sept. 2-17, at 


22. Norway' Ss exhibition 
/will be in Oslo Aug. 18- 


l)| Sept. 11. Sweden will pre- 


I} Sent its 3rd permanent 
|Showease in Stockholm's 


uw) Design Center. Art Gallery 


‘Bin Helsinki will commemo- 
rate 50th anniversary of 
Finnish Designers' Guild. 


))} TURNPIKE TOLL: 17% CENTS 
("Portugal's new scenic 
\| Superhighway between Lis- 
bon, Vila Franca de Xira 
‘Bhas 4 lanes, boasts 37 
|bridges or overpasses in 


toll, eliminates many 
| traffic delays that for- 
|/merly plagued drivers 
\ heading north of Lisbon. 


AVIS ADDS DISTANT DEPOTS 
Rent-a-car facilities 
| have been established by 


Headquarters of operation 
is in New Hebridean capi- 


| start at $5.60 daily in- 
'Cluding 30 free miles for 
Citroens.°* 


MANILA MODERNIZES JETPORT 
Newly modernized Manila 
Int'l Airport features 
crescent-shaped 3-story, 
air-conditioned terminal 
building plus extended 
runway stretching 11,000 
ft., new navigational 
aids. Terminal's main 
structure houses ticket 


ters, while annexes are 
organized to process do- 
mestic, int*l flights 
separately. 


Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 


|\Copenhagen beginning Sept. 


| 15 miles. Route, with 17%¢ 


| Avis in New Caledonia, New 
| Hebrides in South Pacific. 


tal of Noumea, where rates 


} counters, airline offices, 
‘restaurants, shopping cen- 
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ROOSEVELT READIED 

American President Lines 
is nearing conclusion of 
$9,000,000 conversion of 
former Pacific cruise 
liner Leilani. Due for 
"maiden" voyage from San 
Hranc?SGOn Jae 21 L962, 
as President Roosevelt, 
craft boasts complete new 
hotel plant, new furnish- 
ings, interior. Roosevelt 
will steam at 20 knots on 
45-day cruises to Hono- 
lulu, Yokohama, Hong Kong, 
Manila, with reverse re- 
turn through same ports 
plus Kobe. Vessel will 
carry 450 first-class pas- 
sengers. 


FREIGHTER CLUB EXPANDS 
Freighter Travel Club, 
publishers of popular 
Freighter Travel News, 
has expanded éd membership 
to include all states, 
provinces of Canada, Guam, 
Canal Zone, Virgin Is- 
lands, Saudi Arabia, Aus- 
tralia, Spain, Egypt, 
France, Mexico, Belgium, 
Germany, British Guiana, 
England. Club's monthly 
newspaper, available at 
$5 per year or 10¢ for 
sample copy, contains de- 
tailed reports on voyages 
taken aboard passenger-= 
freighters, is published 
at Caldwell, Idaho. 


AIR=-CUSHION TRAINS COMING? 
Ford Motor Co.'s Leva- 
car, wheelless air-cushion 

vehicle that rides not- 
quite-on-rails thanks to 
blast of air which elimi- 
nates friction, is being 
considered for ultra-high- 
speed link between Phila- 
delphia, NYC, plus shuttle 
between NYC, new jetport 
that city hopes to build. 
Levacars, driven by jet- 
prop engine are expected 
to attain safe operating 
speeds in 150-500 m.p.h. 
range, would make it pos- 
Sible to put big airfields 
far from metropolitan 
areas yet minutes away. 


SWEDES STRESS RAIL EASE 


With special suspension 
system for smoothness at 
high speed, 220 new 
coaches for Swedish State 
Railways feature interiors 


trimmed in teak, stainless 
Steel, multi-position 
seats, special wardrobes 
equipped with hangers. 


PORT WELCOME TOURS RIVER 


‘naan eee. 


srareiaretae mem anan ars 6 


Leaving each Sat., Mon. 
through Labor Day, 132- 
ft., 598-passenger Port 
Welcome steams 110-mile 
route between Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, passing 
through historic Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal. 


HAL HAILS ISLE AIR DEPOT 


Hawaiian Airlines debuted 
new inter-iSle air termi- 
nal at Honolulu which has 
adjacent restaurant, bar, 
boasts separate check-in 
counters to speed passen- 
gers to multi-isle state's 
various counties. 
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Lines Aft... 


Hawaiian Hurrahs 


Dear Sirs: 

The fact that I have left Hawaiian 
Airlines in no way lessens my enthu- 
siasm and gratitude for your fine men- 
tions in the April issue of TRaveL (Edi- 
tors Report: Hawaii). We are all very 
pleased with the accurate and _ well- 
written story of Hawaii and congratulate 
you on an exceptionally fine job. 

D. Patrick Riley 

Former Public Relations Dir. 
Hawaiian Airlines 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Dear Sirs: 

Thanks for exploring the 551 miles of 
Kauai. Waimea and Lihue bring back 
many pleasant memories. What a trag- 
edy if the charm of this tranquil island 
is ever leveled by the bulldozer and the 
native historic atmosphere becomes clut- 
tered with methodically planned beach 
strips. 

H. Kruse 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Wherever you travel, 
get TOP QUALITY 
Developing & Printing 
plus New KODAK FILM, 
Color or Black & White 
AT NO EXTRA COST! 


PHILIP’S De Luxe mail service 
gives you FAST, electronically con- 
trolled service PLUS fresh Kodak 
Film at NO extra cost — sent direct 
to your home or wherever you wish. 
Just send this ad with m.o., cash or 
check for these LOW low prices: 


BLACK & WHITE SERVICE 


exposure 1 exposure 

roll devel- roll devel- 
oped & printed | oped & printed 
with 8 with 12 


prints -00) prints 1.06 
& New Film & New Film 


exposure 


Fresh Film in 127, 120, 620, 616, 116 orders 
only, Postpaid in U.S.A. For foreign air- 
mail add 50c per roll. 


exposure 1 
roll devel- 
oped . printed 


exposure 1 
roll devel- 


exposure 
roll devel- 


oped & printed | oped & printed 
with with 12 ith 


prints 2-98 | prints 12 |: 
& New Roll & New Roll & New Roll 


2 exposure 35 mm. KQDACOLOR de- 4 20 
veloped with 20 (2% x 3%) prints “T= 
& NEW ROL 


PHILIP’S FOTO CO.,:Inc. EEEroear mee 
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Bauer Belabored 


Dear Sirs: 

The article Pack Trips With Ease, 
written by Erwin A. Bauer in your April, 
1961, issue of TRAVEL is conspicuously 
lacking in any reference to pack trips 
available in the state of Utah, and we 
take this opportunity to protest this over- 
sight. We assume Mr. Bauer is not a 
member of your staff, but I believe there 
is a responsibility for free-lance writers 
to be more careful to give full and au- 
thentic information in any article of this 
kind. 

D. James Cannon 

Director 

Utah Tourist and Publicity Council 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Bauer Boosted 


Dear Sirs: 

Of all the many fine articles that ap- 
peared in past issues of TRAVEL, one that 
I enjoyed above all was Pack Trips With 
Ease by Erwin A. Bauer. This article is 
concise, accurate and well-written, and 
recalls to mind happy hours spent on 
pack trips ... as well as cattle drives, 
roundups and brandings. 

Charles R. Lesher 
Topton, Penna. 


ISRAEL 


continued from page 16 


TEL-AVIV 
Friday, September 15 
Afternoon concert of Israeli music 
played by Israeli artists. 


TEL-AVIV 
Saturday, September 16 
Sept. 13 Program Repeated. 


TEL-AVIV 
Monday, September 18 

Rudolf Serkin, Eugene Istomin, pi- 
anists; Israel “Rinat” Choir; Members 
of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the direction of Pablo Casals and 
Alexander Schneider. 

Antonio Vivaldi: Concerto Grosso in 
D Minor for String Orchestra under the 
direction of Alexander Schneider. 

Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart: Concerto 
in E-flat Major for Two Pianos and 
Orchestra, K. 365 under the direction of 
Alexander Schneider. 

Wolfgang. Amadeus Mozart: Sym- 
phony in G Minor, K. 550 under the 
direction of Pablo Casals. 

Ludwig Van Beethoven: Fantasy in C 
Minor for Piano, Chorus and Orchestra, 
Op. 80. Rudolf Serkin, piano, under 
direction of Pablo Casals. 


Wireless Welcome 


Dear Sirs: ey 
A few months ago one of the count} 
less people who visit my office left his} 
magazine behind when he left. My secre+ 
tary informs me that since then, nearly) 
everyone waiting in the outer office pick 
up TRAVEL to browse through and read. | 
... 1 have noticed this myself and i 
amazes me no end since there are many 
many others. I will have to admit it is} 
an_absorbing and interesting publica-| 
tion! ais 
Diana Baldi 
Newscaster-Commentator} 


WADO, New York City | 


“For heaven’s sake, Eric! Offer 


him a sandwich.” 
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TRAVEL’S PICTURES 


16: Israel National Tourist Center. 24: Left, 
New Mexico State Tourist Bureau; right, Ari-. 
zona Department of Travel & Information. 25: 
Left and center, New Mexico State Tourist 
Bureau; right, Trans World Airlines. 29: New- 
foundland Tourist Development Office. 30-31: 
National Parks Service. 32-33: Netherlands 
National Tourist Office. 34: Author. 35-37: 
Alix’B. Williamson. 38-40: U. S! Coast Guard. 
41-42: Maryland Department of Information. 
48: Top, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way; center, Arizona Department of Travel & 
Information; bottom, New Mexico State Tour- 
ist Bureau. 50: United Air Lines. 54: Richard 
Harrington for Newfoundland Tourist De- 
velopment Office. 58: Avianca Airlines. 
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TRAVEL BAG 


"Members of the National Travel Club can now have their own travel 
bag. One that will aid them immeasurably. Recognition of members 
by hotel clerks, airline-ticket agents and others will assure the holder 
of fast courteous attention. This striking bag is made of Vinyl. The 
smooth operating zipper assures you that the contents will be com- 

letely protected within the perfectly waterproof bag. Measuring a 
ull 6 by 8 by 14 inches makes the bag ideal for the many necessary 
items travelers must keep handy. This rich-looking unit is available 
to club members for the modest price of $1.50. This offer is good 


+ only in the United States. 


| NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


| 50 West 57 St. 


New York 19, N. Y. 
Please send-me ( ) TRAVEL BAGS @ $1.50 each, 


RNEST 
we ANN 


450. FATE IS THE 


449. WHO KILLED 


SOCIETY? 4yCLEVE- HUNTER 4y ERNEST NILE by ALAN by RUMER GODDEN 
LAND AMORY. Illus- K.GANN. (Retail MOOREHEAD.II- (Retail price $4.50) 
trated. (Retail price _ price $6) lustrated. (Retail 


$6.50) 


FAREN AT 
HE #£008- 


416. BORN FREE 439. TAKEN AT 447. VANITY FAIR: 430. THE CHILD ms 444. SHADOWS 434. THE D 
by JOY ADAMSON THEFLOOD/yJOHN A Cavalcade ofthe BUYER 47 JOHN One of the most important ON THE GRASS by ADVOCATE 
Illustrated. (Retail GUNTHER. Illus- 1920s and 1930s HERSEY. (Retail works of history of our time’ ISAK DINESEN. (Re- MORRIS L. W 
price $4.95) trated. (Retail price Illustrated. (Retail price $4) —ORVILLE PRESCOTT tail price $3.75) (Retail price $3 
$5) Price $10) New York Times : 


413. THE GOOD 
YEARS 4y WALTER 


418. THOMAS 
WOLFE: A BIOG- 
RAPHY fy ELIZA- 
BETH NOWELL 
(Retail price $5.95) 


LORD. Jllustrated 
(Retail price $4.95) 


HE purpose of this suggested trial 
Nias thas is to demonstrate two 
things by your own experience: first, 
that you can really keep yourself 
from missing, through oversight or 
overbusyness, books you fully intend 
to read; second, the advantages of the 
Club’s Book-Dividend system, through 
which members regularly receive val- 
uable library volumes—either without 
charge or at a small fraction of their 
price—simply by buying books they 
would buy anyway. The offer de- 
scribed here really represents “ad- 
vance” Book-Dividends earned by the 
purchase of the three books you en- 
gage to buy later from the Club. 


—IF YOU AGREE TO BUY THREE 
ADDITIONAL BOOKS WITHIN A YEAR 
. . - AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES, 
WHICH AVERAGE 20% BELOW 
THE REGULAR RETAIL PRICES 


442. THE WHITE 


price $5.95) 


[SR Sor. FS 


409. THE AFFAIR 
5y_C. P. SNOW. (Re- 
tail price $4.50) 


186. HAWAII dy 
JAMES A. MICH- 
ENER. (Retail 


price $6.95) 


452. CHINA COURT 


126. THE AFFLU- 
ENT SOCIETY fy 
JOHN KENNETH by 
. GALBRAITH. (Retail 
price $5) 


price $6.95) 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


>*K The three books you choose 
from those pictured on this page will 
be sent to you immediately, and you 
will be billed one dollar for each vol- 
ume (plus a small charge for postage 
and handling). 


>K If you continue after this trial 
membership, with every second 
Book-of-the-Month Club choice you 
buy you will receive, without charge, 
a valuable Book-Dividend averaging 
more than $7 in retail value. Since the 
inauguration of this profit-sharing 
plan, $255,000,000 worth of books 
(retail value) has been earned and re- 
ceived by members as Book-Dividends. 


454. THE LAST OF 
THE JUST 4y ANDRE 
SCHWARZ-BART by 
(Retail price $4.95) 


}—| ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED 


“One of the most spectacular 
stories ever told” 


“Should be required reading” 


420. THE POLITICS 188. 
OF UPHEAVAL 


ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Vol. III of The Age 
of Roosevelt. (Retail 


104. ADVISE 
AND CONSENT 
ALLEN DRURY 
(Retail price 
$5.75) 


451. ABURNT-OUT 
CASE 4y GRAHAM 
GREENE. (Retail 
price $3.95) 


435. TO KILL Aj 
MOCKINGBIRD) 
by HARPER LF! 
(Retail price 
$3.95) 


436. DECISION 
DELPHI 4y HEL! 
MACINNES. (Re 
price $4.95) - 


455. THE AGONY 
AND THE ECSTASY 
by IRVING STONE 
(Retail price $5.95) 


SHADOWS 
WE BARDS 


FAS 


bad 


RETAIL PRICE $10 


—JOHN GUNTHER 


—JAMES THURBER 


—— 
> RI xl 
s 

. 

‘ 


MEETING 151. IDEAL MAR- 
WITH JAPAN jy  RIAGE: Its Physiol- 
FOSCO MARAINI ogy andTechnique 
Illustrated. (Retail by TH. H. VAN DE 
price $8.50) VELDE, M.-D. Illus- 

trated. (Retail price - 
$7.50), 


ime 


152. BARTLETT’ 
FAMILIAR QUO. 
TATIONS. 13th 
edition.. (Retail 
Price $10) 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club* and send the three books whose numbers I have indi- 
cated in boxes below, billing me $3.00 (plus postage and 
handling). I agree to purchase at least three additional 
monthly Selections—or alternates—during the first year I 
am a member. I have the right to cancel my membership 
any time after buying three Club choices (in addition to 
those included in this introductory offer). The price will 
never be more than the publisher’s price, and frequently 
less. After my third purchase, if I continue, I am to re- 
ceive a Book-Dividend* with every second Selection—or 
alternate—I buy. (A small charge is added to cover postage 
and mailing expenses.) PLEASE NOTE: A Double Selection 
—or a set of books offered to members at a special com- 
bined price—is counted as a single book in reckoning Book- 
Dividend credit and in fulfilling the membership obligation 
to buy three Club choices. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES sero THE THREE 
a BOOKS YOU WAN 


A3s8 


Selections and alternates for Canadian members are usually priced 
slightly higher, are shipped Secaae Toronto duty free, and may be 


paid for in either U.S. or Canadian currency. 


